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No. I. 


Tak usual resources of contro- 
versy appear to have been long 
since exhausted in the disputes be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants. 
What at an earlier period of dis- 
cussion was advanced and received 
as original argument, has now dege- 
nerated into wearisome and power- 
less repetition. ‘The inquiry is, not- 
withstanding, once more revived ; 
and it is urged, perhaps with greater 
fervour than has been exhibited, at- 
least in this country, since the Re- 
volution at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Every person, conscious of the 
incurable diversity of human opi- 
nion on all points incapable of ab- 
solute demonstration, must be aware 
of the difficulties of a subject so 
extensive and diversified as the one 
in question ; for, as the materials of 
the controversy have rapidly increas- 
ed with time, it seems, at this late 
hour of the discussion, to defy com- 
pression. ‘The combatants are now 
required to take the field, not barely 
to argue direct questions of divi- 
nity; but to deliver in their theses 
on metaphysics, physics, chrono- 
logy, language, history, bibliogra- 
phy, and a variety of other subjects 
diffused over the accumulations of 
literature and science. All this is 
an involution of what, in its abstract 
nature, is a matter of plain argu- 
mentation. The majority of our op- 
ponents divert us from the straight- 
forward track into the bordering 
thickets of uncertainty ; and, as long 
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as we steal after them, to practise 
the bush-fighting of irregular war- 
fare, the contest will be desultory 
and endless. 

If the solution of the question 
can only be eflected by years con- 
sumed in examining the evidence 
deposited in the Vatican, Bodleian, 
and British .Museum ; or even by 
weeks devoted to the study of recent 
publications on the controversy, it 
is utterly impossible for the bulk of 
the persons interested in the result, 
both for time and eternity, to be- 
come acquainted with the truth ; 
farther than as what professes to be 
such is delivered out to them, at 
second hand, by persons who may, 
or may not, have discovered the 
truth for themselves. In the con- 
cerns of the life to come, every man 
is bound to search on his own sep- 
arate account. It is criminal to 
attempt this by a substitute. Chris- 
tianity is a religion addressed, in- 
deed, ad aulam, and ad clerum, but 
also ad populum ; and to the last, 
as iaviting and requiring all indi- 
viduals to be in one sense, their 
own instructors. Such is at once 
the obligation and the privilege of 
our own countrymen. As the sub- 
jects of the British crown, they 
have been, for upwards of two cen- 
turies, in possession of the canonical 
Scriptures, provided for their ex- 
press use in the shape of an autho- 
rised translation ; executed by royal 
mandate, confirmed as a_ national 
right by successive acts of the leg- 
islature, and recognized by all our 
ecclesiastical formularies, as their 
basis and criterion. In this view, 
there is only one portal into the 
temple, to be entered alike by priests 
and people. 
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Grounging our estimate on this 
undeniable statement, it is asked, 
whether the investigation at issue 
may not be confined within definite 
and manageable limits; accessible 
to men of plain understandings, and 
educated without the pale of theo- 
logical erudition? And may not 
this be accomplished by examining 
the subject in its primitive elements ? 
The present writer aspires to attempt 
this. He by no means professes to 
have gone through a regular course 
of study on the points before him. 
Jt will appear, in the sequel, that 
his plan is formally opposed to such 
a procedure. He would endeavour 
to analyse the controversy on the 
principles of sound philosophy, un- 
der the guidance of the written rev- 
elation of God ; illustrated by ap- 
peals to the general sense of man- 
kind, and to the experience and 
observation of al] such as observe, 
with discrimination, the passing 
events of the world. It must fur- 
ther be distinctly understood, that, 
though he is a member and minister 
of the national established church, 
he does not approach the arena, on 
the present occasion, either under 
the banner of his own confession, 
or that of any other Reformed com- 
munion whatever. He cannot, as a 
consistent Protestant, concede, that 
even the purest assembly of Chris- 
tians is to be regarded as the sole 
accredited interpreter of the general 
charter of the church. ‘The debate 
must never be lowered from the lofty 
scriptural position already taken, into 
an effort to establish the superiority 
of any single branch of the Refor- 
mation, to the disparagement of the 
rest. Matters of eternal importance 
involve struggles, not. for rivalry, 
but for the salvation of souls. The 
writer would urge this, without in 
the least impeaching his own attach- 
ment to our public establishment. 
It would be offering a degrading 
compliment to the Church of Eng- 
land, as the eldest daughter of the 
Reformation, to press claims in her 
behalf far higher than she ever her- 
self preferred. She is not answer- 


able for the adulation of friends 
whose false zeal is more adverse to 
her prosperity than the attacks of 
her confessed opponents. Enemies, 
in the guise of flatterers, have beset 
her in every period of her history. 
Some of these have exerted them- 
selves to force her back almost to 
the intolerance and despotism of 
the times of darkness. Such inju- 
dicious advocates should ‘be appris- 
ed that the church will prosper or 
decay, not by reviving among us 
the principles of the hierarchy which 
we so justly deserted, but by our 
consistency or inconsistency with 
our original doctrine and discipline. 
We do not oppose the papal scheme 
of christianity, in order to substi- 
tute the Confession of Augsburg, 
or our own Articles, or any human 
formularies, however excellent, for 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
From the eartiest dawn of the Re- 
formation, it has been a current 
head of impeachment against the 
pontiff and his conclave, that they 
limit the faith by the boundaries 
of the Latin Church, and thus res 
duce religion, I might say, to a 
question of geography. Let there- 
fore those who persevere in the ac- 
Cusation, beware of the extent of 
the charge, of its powers of recoil, 
and of their own exposure to the 
stroke of its reaction. ‘The friends 
of pure and undefiled Christianity, 
must suspend their inter-ecclesiasti- 
cal dissensions, while they agitate 
questions of more pressing interest. 
They must agree, in the interval, 
to fight in the same ranks ; and, for 
the time, cease to quarrel on the 
subordinate distinctions of uniform, 
accoutrements, and discipline. 

It should be ever recollected, 
that Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, 
and Latimer, no farther died for 
the Anglican Church than Huss and 
Jerome of Prague suffered for the 
congregations of Bohemia. They 
were, severally, martyrs for the faith 
of Jesus Christ; as that faith ex- 
isted then, and exists now, indepen- 
dently of its connexion with any 
human system. No church, as 
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such, is at all dependent upon its 
martyrology, for the support of its 
legitimacy. To say nothing of va- 
rious modifications of heathenism 
itself, which have had their willing 
victims to what they considered to 
be truth, Catholicity arrays its army 
of Elizabethan martyrs, to confront 
the rival line of the Marian wit- 
nesses ; and, if an almost super- 
human fortitude, and endurance of 
anguish and agony, could establish 
its latter pretentions, the convulsion- 
naires of Paris, so recently as the 
close of the last century, might be 
adduced as undeniable evidences 
of the truth they aspired to confirm. 
But the argument might prove too 
much. For, what shall we call, in 
this relation, the self-torture of the 
Hindoo devotees ; the sacrifice of 
widows, so far as voluntary ; and all 
such acts as inflict, upon their vic- 
tims mutilation, protracted torture, 
and death? Whatever the value 
of the induction derived from mar- 
tyrdom, in the opinion of religionists 
of any denomination, | only advert 
to it now as a specimdn, in passing, 
of convertible arguments ; those, it 
is intended, which are open to ail 
parties and conclusive to none. As 
an opponent to the Romanists on 
this occasion, I will suppose myself 
a member of no existing church ; 
but beg to be considered as a neu- 
tral observer, independent of educa- 
tional and social prejudices ; and 
coming, as it were, fresh and new to 
to the discussion, with the Bible in 
my hand, and with an intellect capa- 
ble of exercising itself, unaided by 
any servile submission to borrowed 
opinions. 

These papers then are an essay 
towards explaining the philosophy 
of Popery, including a view of its 
origin, genius, and responsibilities ; 
and illustrating also its identity with 
every Protestant form of merely 
nominal Christianity. My object is 
to give what may be termed the natu- 
ral history of the system, and to far- 
nish an hypothesis accounting for its 
appearance and success. 

Whence originated Catholicity ° 


In endeavouring to solve this in- 
quiry, the reader’s attention is re- 
quested to the following detail of 
the reception of Christianity among 
mankind.—The religion of Jesus 
Christ soon irresistibly established 
itself among the inhabitants of the 
earth ; numbering, in the crowd of 
its adherents, a mixed body of sin- 
cere and false disciples. The quick- 
sighted world not only discovered 
the power of this early influence of 
the Gospel, but calculated upon its 
increase and perpetuity. Its adver- 
saries also acknowledged the im- 
practicability of effecting its destruc- 
tion. At the same time, the new 
relivion was found to bear, with in- 
tolerable severity, on the then living 
idolators, sophists, and esoteric pro- 
tessors of wisdom; on the covetous 
anu the sensual ; on the tyrannical and 
the selfish ; and these as in all ages, 


formed the general aggregate of 


mankind. ‘They tried, individually, 
to despise the doctrine and practical 
requisitions of the Cross; but felt 
themselves defeated, and stung to the 
quick, by the mortification of the 
overthrow. ‘They hated the Gospel ; 
but their hatred was less than their 
fear. ‘They witnessed, with awe, 
the appearance on earth, of a new 
and mysterious power. “ Herod 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him.” Some of them, indeed, af- 
fected to join the new party ; but 
their hypocrisy, already known to 
themselves, was either detected by 
their sound associates, or in most 
cases, terminated in speedy deser- 
tion. In every manner, therefore, 
the Gospel was so far inaccessible to 
human interference. Yet mankind 
distinctly foresaw that it would go 
on, and prosper. They discerned, 
as by a kind of unconscious in- 
stinct, its ability to bid defiance to 
all opposition. They were driven 
to a difficulty of no common mag- 
nude. 

What was to be done? The 
world’s answer to this inquiry was, 
practically at least, this ;—“ We 
must appear to submit to Chris- 
tianity: but, in effect, apply the 
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energy of this mighty engine to our 
own purposes: we must press the 
Gospel into the service of its ene- 
mies. Its name and credit shall be 
identified with a scheme subservient 
to our own vanity, ambition, lust, 
and avarice. By flattery or com- 
pulsion, by manceuvre or violence, 
we will ultimately convert the doc- 
trines of its Founder into a system 
directly opposed to his own prin- 
ciples. A shew of his doctrine, 
sufficient to blind suspicion, and to 
contront his own party, shall be re- 
tained, and exhibited on the sur- 
face; while all beneath gradually 
restores the power and glory of the 
world under the name and _ preten- 
sions of Christianity.” Avowals 
such as these did not indeed proceed 
from the lips of men; but they 
were developed in their industrious 
efforts to secularize an unworldly 
religion. Efforts of this kind— 
rather these very attempts them- 
selves not indeed in a preconcerted 
form and system, but gradually 
developing themselves as occasion 
arose—lI call the ORIGIN of the 
Roman-Catholic Religion. They 
are the germ, indeed, of all the cor- 
ruptions superinduced, in the lapse 
of centuries, upon the faith of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now with the Scriptures in bis 
hand, and with the comments sup- 
plied by a competent knowledge of 
mankind, painfully confirmed by 
self-acquaintance, I think, that any 
person, of a philosophical cast of 
mind, would anticipate the result 
here described. He would argue, 
that such would be the certain con- 
sequences of a pure and holy re- 
ligion being proposed to the accep- 
tance of mankind ; and when such 
a system was delivered into their 
external possession. The career 
thus pursued by the world, was pre- 
cisely according to the constiiation 
and course of human nature, as vitia- 
ted and perverted by sin. 

The calculation receives 





force 


from our familiar remembrance, that 
the Christian church itself, even in 
all the freshness and comparative in- 
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nocence of its infancy, was polluted 
by its own professed members ; and, 
in not a few cases, by some among 
them, who, although in reality sound 
in heart, did yet become the grief 
and shame of their society, by aber- 
rations in judgment, obstinacy in 
minor points of importance, indul- 
gance in favouritism, and in attach- 
ment to an obsolete dispensation. 
The proverbial purity of the primi- 
tive church, is not borne out by the 
inspired writings; which record the 
imperfections and stains of the com- 
munities established, for example, 
at Corinth, and in Galatia, and at 
many other stations of the Aposto- 
lic mission. And what shall we say 
of the lamentable state of the seven 
Asiatic churches, aflording examples 
of Christian societies — spiritually 
dying, or on the verge of death; 
notwithstanding only  sixty-three 
years had elapsed since the Saviour 
had been crucified, and risen, and 
ascended ¢ But that same Saviour 
himself had warned his earliest dis- 
ciples of the approaching corrup- 
tions in his church: There shall 
arise false Christs, and false pro- 
phets and shall shew great signs 
and wonders, insomuch that (if it 
were possible) they shall deceive 
the very elect. Behold, I have told 
you before.’ Nor less observable 
were the subsequent predictions ot 
St. Paul and St. Peter: “ For I 
know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock. Also 
of your own selves shall men arise, 
speaking perverse things to draw 
away disciples after them.” “ ‘There 
shall be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bonght them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction. And 
many shall follow their pernicious 
ways.” 

While desperate wickedness was 
thus intruding itself into the very 
fold of Christ, and confounding the 
wolves with the sheep, we may ask 
what was the world doing without 
this sacred inclosure s—I mean, the 
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world who abstained, at that period, 
from any general union with Chris- 
tianity in its then purest form ? 
Why—it was doing this:—it was 
exulting over the crimes and divi- 
sions of the infant church; and 
gathering thence many a lesson on 
the art of leading on its own designs 
beneath the shadow of the Cross. 
It was maturing its plans; watching 
the movements in the enemy’s camp 5 
and learning gradually how to ac- 
complish a_ plausible compromise 
between God and the world. The 
conspiracies of the first century were 
thus the radical principle of the 
highest triumph since achieved by 
any form of antichrist. 

Electrified and confounded, there- 
fore, as a Christian philosopher of 
the present day might at first be, 
could he be transported, instanta- 
neously, from the seclusion of his 
closet to the basilica of St. Peter’s 
during the pageantries of a festival, 
—yet, how rapidly would his asto- 
nishment subside into the calms of 
contemplation, when he could recal 
to his mind the simple circumstance, 
that, for eighteen centuries, man- 
kind had been employed ia elabo- 
rating the stupendous spectacle be- 
fore his eyes, with all its adjuncts, 
out of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Their success is indeed great and 
overwhelming ; but not greater than 
the urgency of the case prompted. 
It is the natural, inevitable result 
of the world’s endeavour to darken 
the effulgence of truth; and to di- 
vert its rays in such a manner as 
might seem to light up its own in- 
ventions. Men whose minds, as 
instructed from above, look before 
and after, would wonder if things 
were otherwise. They are not stran- 
gers to the maxim, that in propor- 
tion to the excellence of any thing 
is its capacity of abuse. In the 
same proportion, is it found neces- 
sary to impose upon human igno- 
rance by dazzle and glare ; that is, 
with such an exterior as overpowers 
men too much to allow of their in- 
vestigating what it conceals. 

The above hypothesis surely re- 


duces the question, Whence origi- 
nated Catholicity, within definite 
limits. It exhibits a creative, rest- 
less principle, always in action, and 
quite sufficient to explain all the 
mysteries of paganized Christianity. 
Where then exists the necessity of 
dilating the subject according to the 
immeasurable scale usually adopted ? 
Fathers, councils, schoolmen, car- 
dinals, are not only without autho- 
rity, but their interference is posi- 
tively superfluous. We can antici- 
pate all they can advance; since 
whatever they allege is comprized, 
in its elements, in our present theory. 

Neither does it more efficiently 
determine the debate, when Protest- 
ant disputants, on the other hand, 
bring forward counter-statements 
from the same fathers and councils, 
and turn the ordnance of these artil- 
lerist upon themselves. On _ the 
principle I assume, it can be of no 
avail when they allege, for instance, 
that Paschase Radbert invented the 
real presence, Ignatius Loyola the 
order of Jesuits, Dominic the In- 
quisition, and Benedict a certain 
order of Monachism. We are con- 
cerned, immediately, with the doc- 
trines and observances which we 


find, and not with the dates of 


their appearance. It matters not, 
in this view, what sides Radbert and 
Berengarius took in the controversy 
of the Eucharist. The invention 
itself, like every superaddition to 
papal despotism, was only a step 
found to be necessary in the pro- 
gress of a system intended to en- 
slave mankind. To illustrate the 
postulate of my argument, I would, 
in this place, ask, whether, in the 
ferment excited among us by the 
question of the abolition of slavery, 
we are anxious to ascertain, at 
the present hour, what individuals 
have rendered their names _ illus- 
trious, in colonial history, by the dis- 
covery of the cart-whip, the iron 
collar, and the brand. No! our 
undivided aim is the ultimate anni- 
hilation of sanguinary oppression. 
The system may have its own ac- 
curate and undisputed chronology 
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of cruelty and avarice ; but this part 
of the investigation is remote, and 
practically useless. ‘The mere an- 
nalist of guilt and misery may, in- 
deed, busy himself with the arrange- 
ment of dates and events occurring 
in West-India history ; as they who 
compile the memoirs of the age of 
Louis the Sixteenth may find it 
expedient to detail the invention of 
the guillotine, and the organization 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. But 
if your friend be assassinated, do 
vou ask, except perhaps for the pur- 
pose of fastening upou the murderer 
his guilt, when and where he purcha- 
sed his dagger 

The moment we are beguiled into 
the mazes of dates, and the distant 
ramifications of a subject so near 
to us as the one in discussion, we 
become detached from its pressing 
importunities. The substance of 
the inquiry is forgotten in the exa- 
mination of its accidents. Catho- 
licity is indeed so afiluent in the 
materials of debate, that an adven- 
turer into the controversy may ex- 
claim, Inopem me copia fecit! I 
feel the appositeness of this confes- 
sion, in the difficulty of restraining 
royself within the limits prescribed 
at the outset of these papers. With 
whatever inconsistency, I beg to 
proceed, in the next Number, with 
a wider extension of the subject; 
or rather, with an attempt to illus- 
trate the application of the principle, 
already developed, to some of the 
leading particularities of the Ro- 
man-Catholic religion. In the mean 
time, let me record the honest con- 
fessions of a great man :—-* My 
censures of the Papists,” says Bax- 
ier, * do much difier from what they 
were at first: I then thought that 
their errors on the doctrines of faith 
were their most dangerous mistakes. 
But now, I am assured, that their 
mis-expressions, and misunderstand- 
ing us, with our mistakings of them, 
and inconvenient expressing our own 
opinion, hath made the difference in 
these points to appear much greater 
than they are. But the great and 
irreconcileable differences lie in their 


church tyranny and usurpations, and 
in their great corruptions and abase- 
ment of God’s worship, together 
with their befriending vice and igno- 
rance. At first I thought that Mr. 
Perkins well proved, that a Papist 
cannot go beyond a reprobate ; but 
now doubt not but that God hath 
many sanctified ones among them, 
who have received the true doctrine 
of Christianity so practically, that 
their contradictory errors prevail not 
against them, to hinder their love of 
God, and their salvation: but that 
their errors are like a conquerable 
dose of poison which nature doth 
overcome.”—-( Reliquie Baxteri- 
anw, London, 1696.) 
(To be continued.) 
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Jer. iv. 14.—-O Jerusalem, wash 
thine heart from wickedness ; 
that thou mayst be saved. How 
long shall thy vain thoughts 
lodge within thee 2 


WueEn we read passages of this 
kind, we should ever remember that 
they are not of private interpreta- 
tion ; for, except as respects the 
peculiar circumstances of the times 
in which they were written, or the 
persons to whom they were first ad- 
dressed, they apply to all mankind. 
The declarations, the promises, and 
the threatenings, of the Old Testa- 
ment have not lost their force ; and 
they are unchangeable in their spirit. 
The warnings to repentance scat- 
tered throughout this prophecy and 
in this very chapter, and the multi- 
plied assurances of the mercy of 
God, and his willingness to receive 
the returning penitent, still speak 
forcibly to every heart. Oh that 
each of us may duly consider their 
importance, and apply them person- 
ally to our own case, while we pro- 
ceed from the text to shew, 

First, That the heart of man is 
the seat of wickedness and vain 
thoughts ; and 

Secondly, That it must be wash- 
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ed from that wickedness, and its 
vain thoughts be dislodged before we 
can be saved. 

I. First, then, we are to shew, that 
the heart of man is the seat of wick- 
edness and vain thoughts ; and most 
important is it, that we should be 
well acquainted with this lamenta- 
ble truth, in order that we may be 
aware of our danger, and be led to 
seek for and apply a remedy, the 
remedy offered in the word of God. 
Now, the declarations of our Crea- 
tor, and our own individual knowl- 
edge of ourselves, to say nothing of 
the experience of all ages and coun- 
tries, equally prove this melancholy 
fact. 

1. In the first place, how is it that 
the moral and spiritual condition of 
mankind is spoken of in Scripture ? 
It will not be said that God does not 
understand the character of us his 
guilty creatures: how then does he 
describe it? Ata very early period 
after the Fall (Genesis viii. 21.) he 
saw that “the imagination of man’s 
heart was evil from his youth ;” or, 
as it is still more strongly expressed 
in the sixth chapter, that “ the wick- 
edness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.” A deluge of waters 
was in consequence sent upon the 
earth, by which all the race of man- 
kind, except the few who found safe- 
ty in the ark, perished ; but the suc- 
ceeding generations of our fallen 
race continued inheritors of the same 
corrupt nature, and followed the 
same evil courses. The Psalinist 
represents the Almighty, ages after, 
as “‘ looking down from heaven up- 
on the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did understand 
and seek God ;” and the result of 
this inspection was, that they had 
** all gone aside, and were altogether 
become filthy, and that there was 
none that did good, no not one.” 
The testimony of Solomor, who had 
large personal experience of man- 
kind, as well as the gift of wisdom 
and inspiration from God, was te 
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the same effect ; that “there is not a 
just man upon earth that doeth good, 
and sinneth not.” The heart ot 
the sons of men,” said he, “ is full 
of evil.” The declarations of the 
inspired writer from whose prophe- 
cies our text is taken, are in the 
same afilicting strain. ‘ The heart,” 
he declares, “is deceitful above all 
things, and desnerately wicked ; who 
can know itr” He indeed who 
made it, and made it for far other 
and holier purposes, knows it; and 
such are his declarations concerning 
it. ‘These declarations were further 
repeated from the lips of the Divine 
Saviour himself when upon earth ; 
and well did he prove that “he 
knew what was in man,” when he 
said, that “ out of the heart of man 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, for- 
nications, murders, thefts, covetous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lascivious- 
ness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness ; all these things come 
from within and defile a man.” The 
Apostles of our Lord continued to 
give the same account of human de- 
pravity ; both in its evil and its uni- 
versal extension. ‘ Are we,” said 
St. Paul, speaking of himself and his 
countrymen who had been favoured 
with peculiar privileges, and com- 
paring their case with that of the 
Gentiles, “ Are we better than they ? 
No, in no wise; for we have before 
proved both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin. As it is 
written, There is none righteous, no 
not one; there is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh 
after God.” 

After these declarations of the 
great Searcher of hearts himsel?, 
speaking either directly or by his 
ins»vired servants, we need not ap- 
peal to any inferior testimony. For 
his attestation is grounded on full 
and unerring knowledge: the human 
soul is open to him, in all its dark- 
est windings and intricacies ; he can- 
not be deceived respecting it: “ Man 
looketh on the outward appearance, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart ;’’ 
and this he does that he may give 
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an equitable decision upon the case 
of every individual: “I the Lord 
search the heart ; J try the reins; to 
give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings.” 

2. But still, secondly, we may bring 
the subject home to ourselves by per- 
sonal inspection. Stronger proof 
we need not, and cannot have, than 
the declaration of God; but indi- 
vidual application to our own case 
will abundantly shew us its truth. 
Even if, by the restraining mercy of 
God, our lives have been respecta- 
ble and moral, do not our hearts still 
testify to the corruption of our na- 
ture? Are there not innumerable 
sources of wickedness within us? 
Does not the state of our affections, 
our will, and our understanding it- 
self, shew the effects of our fallen 
condition? Do not “ vain thoughts 
lodge within us?” If we retrace 
our thouglits but for a single day or 
hour do we not discover that this is 
their character? Even when not 
what the world considers “ wicked,” 
are they not too often “vainr” 
What idle imaginations ; what false 
judgments; what selfish plans 5 what 
proud ideas of our own importance ? 
what undue concern for our own 
ease, or interest, or pleasure ; what 
frivolous excuses for our neglect of 
God; what conscious deficiency in 
the love which we owe to our neigh- 
bour ! Measured by the standard of 
Scripture, our thoughts may be ha- 
bitually vain where we least suspect 
it. For what is the great concern of 
human life; what is that most press- 

sing avocation, compared with which 
all other things are less than noth- 
ing? Is it not to secure an eternity 
of happiness in the world to come? 
And, if so, what shall we say of those 
thoughts and hearts from which all 
that relates to this chief object of hu- 
man concern is habitually excluded ? 
If we are living without deep repen- 
tance, without a lively faith in the 
Saviour, without love to God, with- 
out true prayer, without self-exami- 
nation, without Christian watchful- 
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ness, without holy affections ; if our 
thoughts, even when not employ- 
ed upon things wrong in themselves, 
are still destitute of all spiritual and 
heavenly direction, are confined to 
the business, the cares, or the grati- 
fications of this life ; if “ God is not 
in all our thoughts ;” if our affec- 
tions are not set upon things above ; 
if the knowledge and the practice of 
our obligations, as servants of Christ, 
are not familiar objects of our study : 
then, whatever we may be in other 
respects, in the sight of God our 
hearts are wicked and our thoughts 
are vain; and it is necessary to our 
eternal safety that a complete change 
of character should take place in us 
before we can enter into the king- 
dom of God. Our personal experi- 
ence of ourselves thus agrees with 
the estimate given of us by our Cre- 
ator ; and then how seasonable the 
exhortation in the text, “ Wash thine 
heart from wickedness, that thou 
mayst be saved. How long shall thy 
vain thoughts lodge within thee?” 

Il. We proceed, secondly, to shew 
that this exhortation must be compli- 
ed with; that our hearts must be 
washed from wickedness, and our 
vain thoughts be dislodged, in order 
that we may be saved. 

There is no truth of the word of 
God more clearly revealed or more 
frequently repeated than that the 
wicked cannot be saved. “ The 
wicked,” it is said, “ is reserved to 
the day of destruction : they shall be 
brought forth to the day of wrath.” 
“The heavens and the earth,” says 
St. Peter, “are kept in store, re- 
served unto fire against the day of 
judgment, and perdition of ungodly 
men.” Every species of sin is in- 
cluded in these denunciations. St. 
Paul, in the sixth chapter of the 
first of the Corinthians, enumerates 
various kinds of evil doers; none of 
whom, he says, “ shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” He gives in the 
fifth of the Galatians a similar cata- 
logue, with the same declaration.— 
Another similar catalogue occurs in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the book 
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of the Revelations. In allthese, and 
various other passages of the same 
kind, we see the displeasure of God 
both against sin ferrally, and a- 
gainst particular by name. Nor 
are gtoss transgressions or outward 
vices only mentioned: for we are 
told, that for every “ idle word” we 
must give an account: that the 
wrath of God is revealed from hea- 
ven against “all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness ;”—that even sins of 
negligence and omission are inglud- 
ed, as well as actual transgressions ; 
for it is said, “ Cast ye the unprofi- 
table servant into outer darkness ;” 
and again, “ Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.” 

It is necessary, then, to salvation 
that our hearts should be washed 
from our wickedness, and ovr vain 
thoughts be dislodged. ‘The charac- 
ter of God demands this; for he is 
just and holy, and of “ eyes too pure 
to behold iniquity,” and is “angry 
with the wicked every day.” ‘The 
nature of heaven also requires it ; 
for into its sacred regions can no- 
thing enter that defileth. Our quali- 
fication also for that world of purity 
depends upon it; for so long as we 
continue the willing servants of wick- 
edness and vanity, we can have no 
taste, no aptness for the service of 
God or spiritual enjoyments upon 
earth, or for the divine employments 
of the celestial world. 

But what, it may be asked, is 
meant by this washing of the heart ; 
this dislodgment of vain thoughts ? 
More is intended than breaking off 
from openly vicious pursuits if we 
have been addicted to them. The 
purification must be as deep as 
the defilement ; the heart, the first 
springs of thought and action, must 
becleansed. ‘The hypocrite would 
deceive mankind, and the pharisee 
endeavour to propitiate Ged, by an 
outward shew of religion, while the 
heart remains unchanged; but not 
such is the purification required in 
the word of God. To dislodge our 
vain thoughts, is no slight or super- 
ficial process ; it is the business not 
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of a day or an hour, but of our whole 
life. The heart hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin, is not easily 
softened ; the corrupt imaginations 
entrenched in the inmost recesses of 
the soul, are wot readily expelled. 
There is need of many warnings, 
many instructions, often of many 
deep afflictions, to complete this ne- 
cessary transformation. Above all, 
there is need of an Almighty Agent, 
the floly Spirit, to influence and 
direct this spiritual preparation for 
the unseen world. But te addresses 
us not as passive machines, but as 
reasonable ane responsible creatures: 
His exhortation is, “ Wash thine 
heart 37 his expostulation, “ How 
lone shall vain thoughts dwell withia 
thee?” "Too long have they dwelt 
within us: too often have they been 
indulved 3 too often have his con- 
verting and sanctitving influences 
been repelled. It is therefore to 
our own neglect and obstinacy that 
we must attribute it if we are still 
in our sins. God has mercifully 
provided the means for our purifi- 
cation, and his grace is promised to 
render those means effectual. The 
“blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sins” it is “a fountain 
opened for sin and for uncleanness ;” 
but we must betake ourselves to it, 
or it will not profit us. ‘Those who 
are now before the throne of God, 
are such only as have accepted the 
oflered mercy ; who “ have washed 
their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” Let us 
then follow their example ; let us, 
deeply feeling tye necessity of the 
pardon of our sins, and of being 
cleansed from their defilement, re- 
pair to Him who “ gave himself for 
his church, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it,” meritoriously ; by 
his own blood,” ‘and instrumentally 
“ with the washing of water by the 
word ; that he might present it to 
himself, a glorious church, without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, 
that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” Let us seek to be “ wash- 
ed, and sanctified, and justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
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the Spirit of our God ;” and then to general sense, but specially in each 


all eternity shall we have reason to 
join in that grateful expression of 
praise and adoration, “ Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood ; and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and domin- 
ion for ever and ever. Amen.” 


— — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix your review of Bishop Jebb’s 
“Sacred Literature,’ (Christ. Obs. 
Dec. 1821,) you express your per- 
suasion that the aim of the learned 
writer has been “to excite others 
to assist him in the search of truth, 


rather than to urge his own view of 


any particular text upon his read- 
ers*.” His lordship will therefore, 
I am sure, allow a reader of his in- 
teresting volume to make a remark 
upon a passage which does not ap- 
pear to me to have been written 
with sufficient reference to the ori- 
ginal. In page 41, Psalm i. 1. is 
quoted as an example of “ a gradual 
rise in each line, uot merely in the 


* As our correspondent has alluded to 
our review of jus Lordship’s elaborate 
work, it may be worth while, though some- 
what out of date, to remark, that another 
correspondent has receutiy blamed us for 
admitting in our last volume, p. 338, an 
alleged injurious garbiiug, by a correspon- 
dent, of the bishop's exhibition of the re- 
markable parailelissa in Psalm ii. and 
Acts iv. The writer of the passage ob- 
jected to, ougiit certainly to have recollec- 
‘ted, that in tne fourth chapter of the Acts 
the passage from the Psalms nad just been 
cited : so that the two passages were conti- 
guous instead of being separated by nearly 
half the Bible, a circumstance which ma- 
terially strengthens his lordship’s reason- 
ing; but we do not thixk that the omis- 
sion was intentional, and least of ail ought 
we to be accused of wishing to invalidate 
the learned pre!ate’s exhibition of the pa- 
rallelism, when, in our critique above re- 
ferred to, (vol. for 1821, p. 774,) we had 
copied ahe passage as it stands in the 
Acts, and had given his lordship’s own 
argumentat greatlength in his own words, 
and had spoken of it as “a most instruc- 
tive sample’’ of the valuable results which 
might arise from the Jearned author’s dis- 
coveries. 


line of the triplet.” 


“Oh the happiness of that man, 
Who hath not walked in the counsel of 
the ungodly ; 
And hath not stood in the way of 
sinners ; 
And hath not sat in the seat of the 
scornful! 


** The counsel implies the ordinary 
place of meeting or public resort ; 
the way, the select and chosen foot- 
path ; the seat, the habitual and final 
resting place.” I think the correct- 
ness of this remark may be question- 
ed; but the author proceeds: “ the 
ungodly, negatively wicked ; stnners, 
positively wicked; the scornful, 
scofters at the very name or notion 
of piety and goodness.” 

The words ungodly and sinners 
favour this idea, which is followed 
by many commentators. Mr. Scott, 
for instance, considers the former to 
be those who, however moral and 
virtuous, live as unconverted men 
do; the Jatter, those who add to 
their ungodliness gross immeralities 
and vices. 

The words in the original are 
oywrand oNon. The former, trans- 
lated “ungodly,” certainly implies 
positive wickedness, and answers to 
wovypos, aFé9n¢, impious, Gen. xviii. 
233; Psal.ix. 17. In hiphil the verb 
signifies to condemn. 

‘The word translated “ sinners” is 
derived from a verb signifying to 
miss the mark, Judges xx. 16., and 
answers tothe Greek word awaprave 5 
and, although very frequently used 
to denote positive sin, signifies less 
heinous sin, and is certainly inferior 
in degree to the former verb; and 
hence Kimchi applies it to child- 
hood, when the knowledge is im- 
perfect. In Piel it signifies to ex- 
piate, to purity. St. Paul, referring 
to the sin-offering MRON which was 
offered “ if a soul sin through igno- 
rance,’ &c. Lev. iv. 1. employs the 
word ayvonuarev, the ignorances, 
errors of the people. (Heb. ix.,7.) 
To this idea of error the Psalmist 
alludes, when he uses the word in 
Psal. xxv. 8. and li. 13., “ He wilt 
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teach sinners in the way. All the 
paths of=the Lord are mercy ;” 
** Sinners shall be converted unto 
thee 3’? and in our Church Service 
we confess “we have erred and 
strayed from thy ways; but thou, 
© Lord. have mercy upon us misera- 
-bhle sinners.” “Christ was made 
“sin,” or a sin-offering (awapria) 
for us, 2 Cor. v. “ who knew no sin.” 
I should have been almost inclined 
to think that the climax had risen 
the contrary way ; “ Who hath not 
walked in the counsel of the ungod- 
ly” (positive sinvers,) “nor even 
stood in the way” (a less intimate 
term) “ of sinners” (negatively wick- 
ed,) but that the latter clause will not 
agree with this idea. 

{ offer these remarks with the 
greatest deference. ‘The system of 
Bishop Jebb cannot suffer by ob- 
jections to one example; but the 
«listinctions in the original language 
are important to be observed. 


N.J.B. 
—~<g—— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Grecory TaaumatTurcus was a 
bishop of Neo-Czesarea in the third 
century. He is said to have be- 
queathed the creed which bears his 
name as a valuable legacy to his 
church 3; and we are told that a hun- 
dred years after his death the auto- 
graph of it was extant. The ori- 
ginal Greek of this creed has been 
preserved to posterity by Gregory 
Nyssen, his biographer, and a trans- 
lation of it will doubtless be accept- 
able to vour readers. ‘The follow- 
ing is the version of Mr. Boyd, as 
given in his recent publication on the 
Catholic faith, Mr. Boyd remarks, 
that venerable as are the Apostles’, 
the Athanasian, and the Nicene 
creeds, the creed of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus is in some sense entitled 
to still greater deference. We know 
not when or by whom the creed call- 
ed the Apostles’ was framed; and 
though of the others we can point 
out the dates of the composition 
and the writers’ names, yet Gre- 


Creed of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
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gory’s has the advantage of having 
been drawn up more than a hundred 
years before them. The circumstance 
that this creed was composed filty 
or sixty years before the Council 
of Nice, points out the gross incor- 
rectness of the allegations, that the 
Christians of the first three centu- 
ries were Unitarians, or at least 
Arians, and that the doctrine of the 
Trinity sprung up in the fourth. 
The creed of Gregory, though not so 
copious and precise as the Nicene 
and Athanasian, the false doctrines 
to which they refer not having arisen, 
is yet very clear in its specifications 
of the essentials of Christian doc- 
trine respecting the Holy Trinity. 

J 


The Creed of St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus. 


“ There is one God, the Father of 
the living Word 3; of the subsisting 
wisdom and the power, and the eter- 
nal impression ; the perfect genera- 
tor of the perfect ; the Father of an 
only-begotten Son. 

“ There is one Lord, the alone of 
the alone; God of God, or the im- 
pression and image of the Godhead ; 
the energizing Word; the Wisdom 
which devised the systems of the 
universe ; the Power which effected 
the whole creation ; the true Son of 
the true Father ; the invisible of the 
invisible ; the incorruptible of the 
incorruptible; the immortal of the 
immortal; and the eternal of the 
eternal. 

“* There is one Holy Spirit, from 
God deriving his subsistence ; who 
by the Son, shone forth upon man- 
kind, the perfect image of the perfect 
Son; the life which gives existence 
to the living; the holy fountain ; 
the sanctity, and the dispenser of 
sanctification ; by whom God the 
Father is revealed, who is over all, 
and in all ; by whom God the Son 
is manifested, who is through all. 
A perfect Trinity,in glory, and eter- 
nity, and sovereignty, indivisible, and 
unalienable !” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Famttiar as are the name and his- 
tory and character of St. Chrysos- 
tom to every theological student, his 
works not having been translated 
into our language, the English reader 
has no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with them. It has occurred 
to me, therefore, that a few samples 
might not be unacceptable for inser- 
tion in your pages, and [I therefore 
send for your inspection a translation 
of three of his Homilies, being part 
‘about the fifth part) of the series 
entitled Avepsavres, which is reckon- 
ed undonbtedly genuine, and is a 
good specimen of his works. ‘Two 
or three Homilies thus entire will pre- 
sent a better idea of the manner in 
which this celebrated man was accus- 
tomed to write, and, it may be add- 
ed, of the writings of the Fathers in 
general, than a selection of detached 
assages. It needs scarcely be re- 
marked, that they must not be 
weighed by the rules of modern 
composition ; and much less consi- 
dered as always perlectly correct in 
doctrine or illustration. The first 
Homily may be conveniently dispo- 
sed of in two successive Numbers, 
and the other two, if thought suffi- 
ciently interesting, inserted ata fu- 
ture period. R. 


The First of the Homilies, entitled 
Avdpiavrec, or Sermons, preached 
when the Statues of Theodosius 
at Antioch were thrown down. 


Homily of Chrysostom, delivered in 
the old Church at Antioch, where 
he was a Presbyter, upon that 
passage of the Apostle (Ist Ep. 
to Tim. v. 23,) “ Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake,” &c. 
—(containing also an admonition) 
to those who are offended at the 
misfortunes of the righteous and 
the prosperity of sinners, and 
against those that dare t blas- 
pheme. 


Ye have heard the voice of the 
Apostle, the trumpet from heaven, 
the spiritual lvre: for, as a trumpet 
uttering aterrible and warllke sound, 


it confounds enemies, and revives 
the depressed spirits of his friends ; 
and, infusing much fortitude, makes 
those who attend to it impregnable 
against the assaults of the devil. 
Again, as a lyre delighting and en- 
chanting the soul, it suspends wicked 
thoughts and passions, and admin- 
isters at once both pleasure and edi- 
fication. Ye have heard him then 
to-day discoursing about many ne- 
cessary things to Timothy ; for he 
wrote to him about ordinations, say- 
ing, “ Lay hands suddenly on na 
man, neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins ;” and he shewed the ex- 
treme danger of such a transgres- 
sion, declaring that these transgres- 
sors will undergo the punishment of 
offences committed by others, along 
with the offenders themselves, be- 
cause, by electing and ordaining, 
they gave a sanction to the iniquity 
(of the persons so distinguished. ) 
Then again he says, “ Use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thy 
frequent infirmities ;” also concern- 
ing the obedience of servants, the 
madness of the covetous, the folly 
of the rich, and many other things 
he has this day discoursed of to us.* 
Since then it is impossible to go 
through them all, which of these 
subjects would you have as select 
to treat of before you, my beloved 
brethren? For I see, as in & mea- 


dow, many and various flowers of 


speech, and many a knot of roses, 
many violets, and as many lilies, and 
various fruits of the Spirit, scattered 
every where in abundance, and great 
fragrance ; yea, rather not a meadow 
only, but a garden also is the read- 
ing of the Divine Scriptures ; for 
these flowers have not barely fra- 
grance, but fruit that is able to nour- 
ish the soul. Which then of the 
things spoken by the Apostle do 
you wish me to bring forward this 
day ? Do you choose that we should 
now take in hand that which seems 
the cheapest of all, and the most 
intelligible to the common people ? 


* These are the subjects of 1 Tim. v. 
and vi., which had been read in the church 
that day. 
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I think (we should,) and I am per- 
suaded you will be of the same opin- 
ion. What then is it that is plainer 

and easier than other things? What 
else can it be but that which appears, 
to a man of ordinary judgment, easy 
and perspicuous : and what is that ? 
“Use,” says he, “ a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake, and thy frequent 
infirmities.” Let us then spend the 
whole discourse upon these words— 
and we do it not out of vanity, nor 
from adesire of displaying rhetori- 
cal powers, (for the things spoken 
are not our’s; they are what the 
grace of the Spirit may inspire,) but 
that we may rouse the most sluggish 
of our hearers, and may convince 
them how great is the treasure of the 
holy Scriptures, and how unsafe and 
perilous it is to disregard them ; for 


_ if this plain and simple text which 


seems to many to have nothing in it 
of any necessity or use, should ap- 
pear to furnish us with valuabie mat- 
ter,and to be an incidental source 
of Divine philosophy ; much more 
will those passages, which display 
at once their own inherent afiluence, 
supply the attentive with vast treas- 
ures. Let us not then negligently 
pass by even those sentences of 
Scripture which are considered to be 
trite and unimportant ; for these al- 
so proceed from the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and that grace is never 
of small value, but (always) great 
and admirable, and such as becomes 
the munificence of the Giver. Let 
us not then hear carelessly, since 
even they who melt the metallic ore, 
when they cast it into the furnace do 
not only take up the large mass- 
es, but also gather small particles 

with great exactness ; and since we 
also are founders of golden ore, ex- 
tracting it from the apostolic mine, 
not casting into a furnace, but letting 
it down into the cogitations of the 
soul, not lighting a fire, but kindling 
the fire of the Spirit, 
us collect even the small frag- 
ments with great care. Though the 





sentence be short, yet the power 
is great; since pearls derive their 


let 
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value not (merely) from their bulk 
but from their specific beauty, so 
also (is it with) the reading of the 
Divine Scriptures : for pagan educa- 
tion displaying many fooleries, and 
deluging the hearers with many 
subtleties, (yet) sends them away 
empty-handed, without either much 
or little of solid fruit: not so (4 yapis 
vs mvsuparos) the grace of the Spirit, 
but altogether the contrary: by little 
words it infuses wisdom into all who 
attend to it; yeaone word is often 
sufficient to supply those that re- 
ceive it, with adequate provision for 
the whole journey of life. 

Such being the riches (of Scrip- 
ture) let us rouse ourselves from 
slumber, and, with wakeful minds, 
receive what is spoken, for 1 intend 
that my discourse should descend to 
the very bottom (of the subject :) 
for to many this admonition appears 
to be redundant, and to be something 
superfluous. ‘They say, Could not 
Timothy of himself sce clearly what- 
ever was proper for him to make use 
of ? did he wait to be informed of it 
by a preceptor ? and must that pre- 
ceptor not only lay the injunction up- 
on him, but also commit it to writing, 
as if he would engrave it ona brazen 
pillar (by its insertion) in this Epis- 
tle ? and, was he not ashamed togive 
a charge about such things, when 
writing publicly to the disciple ? 
Wherefore, in order that you may 
learn that this admonition is not only 
not superfluous, but necessary and 
most useful, and that it is not Paul’s, 
but is graciously communicated by 
the Spirit—-I do not mean to say mere- 
ly spoken, but also written and de- 
livered to posterity by this Epistle— 
1 will presently proceed to the proof. 

But besides these points just now 
stated, some have proposed a doubt, 
different indeed, but not of inferior 
moment, putting this question to 
themselves, For what reason did God 
permit a man having such great 
and well-founded confidence, whose 
bones and relics have driven away 
evil spirits, to fall into a state of so 
great infirmity ? for he was not only 
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ill, but always (so,) and perpetually, 
and with successive and continual ill- 
nesses, such as did not allow him any 
respite :* whence does this appear ? 
from the very words of Paul; for he 
did not say, on account of infirmity, 
but infirmiti’s ; and, more than that, 


he signifies the continuance of them, , 


“thine often infirmities.” Let them 
hear (this) who are given up toa 
long disease, and sink into grief and 
despondency. But this is not the 
only thing that is called in question ; 
that one so holy should be sick, and 
that continually, but one entrusted 
with affairs of the utmost concern to 
all mankind : for if he had been one 
of those who retire to the tops of 
mountains, or patch up a cabin ina 
desert, and consume life in‘ inert 
seclusion, this question had not 
‘then) been so perplexing ; but that 
one whose lot was cast in public 
life and was entrusted with the care 
of so many churches, and regulated 
(the ecclesiastical? affairs of) whole 
cities and nations, and even all the 
world, with so much forwardness 
and zeal, (that such a man) should 
be constantly harrassed by infirmi- 
ties, is of all things the most likely 
to perplex and trouble the inadver- 
tent; for they would say, if not for 
his own sake, yet for the sake of 
others, he ought to have been in 
good hezlth; he was an excellent 
general: war, say they, was levied 
against him, not only dy the infidels, 
but evil spirits also, and the devil 
himself; all the enemies pressed 
‘him) closely with much vehemence, 
ravaging the camp, and making 
prisoners; and he was capable of 
bringing back many (of them) to the 
truth....6ut he was sick: wherefore, 
if no other detriment to their affairs 
resulted from his illness, this alone 


* Here surely we are obliged to say, 
fallitur vir egregius, for the whole Epistle 
supposes the contrary,e.g. Be instant in 
season, and out of season, &c. 

i This parenthesis is not in the original ; 
but it seems necessary, for what had Tim- 
othy to do withthe government of cities, 
Ke. ? Even with the parenthesis, the Jan- 
guage is very hyperbolical 


were sufficient to make believers 
more inert and careless; for if sol- 
diers when they see the general con- 
fined to his bed, are more inactive 
and less disposed to fight, much more 
was it probable that the faithful 
should then be overcome by human 
infirmities, when they saw their in- 
structor who had wrought such great 
miracles, continually sick and afflict- 
ed with corporeal maladies. 

But besides these objections, 
another question is started by these 
doubtful (disputants :) Why did not 
he cure himself; or why did not his 
master cure him, when thus laid up 
by sickness? They had raised the 
dead, they had cast out devils, they 
had triumphed over death abun- 
dantly-; and could they not restore 
one infirm body? Could not these 
men, who in their life-time, and, 
after, their death, had shewn such 
great power in the bodies of other 
men, so much as invigorate a weak 
stomach? And whatis more, Paul, 
after so many great miracles wrought 
by a bare word, is not ashamed 
when writing to Timothy, to have 
recourse to the drinking of wine for 
acure; not that drinking of wine 
is dishonourable (by no means, for 
that is the doctrine of heretics,) but 
(I mean to say) that Paul did not 
consider it any dishonour to him 
that he was unable to cure this one 
organ (the stomach) of its morbid 
affections, without the help of wine ; 
but so far was he from being ashamed 
of it, that he has made it mani- 
fest to all posterity. You know 
we proposed thoroughly to inves- 
tigate the subject, (and to shew) 
how that which is apparently trifling 
and minute, is (nevertheless) replete 
with a variety of topics. Let us 
proceed then to the solution; for 
we penetrated to the very founda- 
tion (of the subject) for this reason, 
that we might, by stimulating your 


“minds (to attention, ) lay up thoughts 


in a secure repository. 

Now; give me leave, before { 
solve these questions to say some- 
thing of the virtue of Timothy and 
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of Paul’s solicitude (for his welfare) : 
for who could be more affectionate 
than he, when from such a distance, 
and surrounded as he was with so 
much business, he shewed so provi- 
dent a regard for the health of the 
disciple, and gave particular direc- 
tions for reetifying his stomachic dis- 
order? And what can equal the 
virtue of Timothy, who so despised 
luxury, and derided expensive en- 
tertainments, that he fell into an in- 
firm state of health from excé$sive 
rigour and «intense fasting ; for that 
he was not originally infirm, but de- 
stroyed the strength of his stomacn 
by fasting and drinking water, may 
be learnt from the Apostle himself, 
who signifies as much very clearly, 
for he did not simply say, “ use a 
litle wine,” but premised, “ drink 
no longer water,” and then added 
this advice about drinking wine: 
and the word, “ no longer,” signifies 
that up to that time he did drink 
water, and for that reason was be- 
come infirm. Who can avoid being 
struck with his ascetic and_ strict 
life? He grasped heaven itself, and 
rushed to the very summit Of virtue : 
his master bears this testimony of 
him when he says, (1 Cor. jv. 17.) 
“T have sent unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved son, and faithful 
in the Lord :”? and when Paul calls 
him son, and faithful and beloved 
son, these words are an adequate 
description of all his virtues ; for 
the judgments of the saints are not 
grounded in partiality or enmity, but 
are free from all prejudice. ‘Timo- 
thy would not have been so much re- 
garded, if he had been Paul’s son by 
birth; nor so admirable as he is, 
now that, being no relation to him, 
he has, by a kindred piety, advanc- 
ed himself to be his adopted son, 
preserving in all respects the linea- 
ments of his divine philosophy with 
great exactness—for as a steer and 
bull harnessed together, so they 


jointly drew the (Gospel) yoke in 


every part of the world, and he was 
not at all inferior, notwithstanding 
inequality of age, but his zeal quali- 
fied him to grapple in the labours of 
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his master: and this also is attested 
by Paul himself in these words, (1 
Cor. xvi. 10, 11.) “ Let oo man 
therefore despise him; for he work- 
eth the work of the Lord, as I also 
do.” You see how he bears wit- 
ness to his zeal and constancy : then, 
that he may not be thought to say 
these things from partial affection, 
he makes his hearers themselves be- 
come witnesses to the virtue of his 
(adopted) son, saying, “ Ye know 
the proof of him, that, as a son with 
the father, he hath served with me 
in the Gospel.” (Phil. ii. 22.) Ye, 
says he, have yourselves had experi- 
ence of his virtue and tried activity 
of mind; but though he had risen to 
such a height of piety, he did not 
grow confident upon it, but was anx- 
ious and fearful; therefore he fasted 
even with strictness; and he was 
not of the sane mind as many are, 
who, after they have given them- 
selves to fasting for ten days only, or 
perhaps twenty, then immediately 
break loose (or perhaps “ destroy all 
the benefit,” xaraAvzow aravra) from 
all (restraint); but he was not of 
such a disposition, nor did he say to 
himself any thing of this kind: 
* What need have I to fast any 
more? J have obtained the victory, 
I have subdued my lusts, I have 
mortified my body, I have struck ter- 
ror into evil spirits, I have expelled 
satan (himself), I have raised the 
dead, ] have cleansed lepers, I ain 
formidable to all adverse powers ; 
how can I any longer need fasting, 
and the stability resulting from it ?” 
No such thing did he speak, or (even) 
think: but the more he abounded in 
good works, so much the more he 
feared and trembled: and this spir- 
itual wisdom (giAcdopiev) he learnt 
from his master; for even he, who 
was caught up into the third heav- 
ens, and transported into paradise, 
and heard unutterable words, and 
had such great mysteries imparted 
to him, and traversed the whole 
world, like a winged (messenger).... 
even he, when writing to the Corin- 
thians, said, (1 Cor. ix. 27.) I fear 
“lest that by any means, when I 
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have preached to others, I myself 
should be a cast-away.” And if 
Paul feared, after such great attain- 
ments (in the Christian life,) he who 
could say, “ To me the world is cru- 
cified, and I unto the world,” much 
more does it become us to fear 3 and 
the more we have abounded in good 
works, the greater reason there is 
for this fear, fur then the devil is 
more exasperated: then he is more 
incensed when he sees us regulating 
our lives carefully ; when he sees 
grace and virtue accumulated, like 
bales of merchandize of great mag- 
nitude ; then he is eager to effect a 
shipwreck, that will be more than 
commonly ruinous: for an abject 
person of little worth, if he be sup- 
planted and fall, doth not inflict so 
great an injury upon the communi- 
ty; but he that stands conspicuous 
upon an eminence, on the pinnacle 
of virtue, known and marked by all 
men, and held in great admiration, 
when he is assaulted and falls, (he) 
makes a great downfal and damage, 
not only because he has fallen from 
a high station, but also because he 
has made many of those who looked 
up to him decline in zeal and piety ; 
and as in the body, when some other 
(inferior) member is destroyed, the 
damage is not great, but when the 
eyes are blinded, or the head wound- 
ed, the whole body becomes use- 
less in future, so may we say of 
those saints who had made great at- 
tainments in righteousness; when 
(their light) is extinguished ; when 
they stain their high reputation, they 
inflict on the rest of the body an uni- 
versal and intolerable injury. 
Wherefore Timothy, being aware 
of all these things, secured himself 
on every side; for he knew that youth 
is intractable [or atrocious, yaAsrov], 
unstable, easily deceived, slippery, 
and needs a strong curb: it is as a 
ile ef wood lying exposed, and ea- 
sily taken [by every passenger], or 
quickly set on fire: for which rea- 
son he fenced it on every side, that 
it might submit to coercion, and dil- 
igently endeavoured by all means to 
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slacken this flame, and checked with 
mach vehemence this horse so impa- 
tient of bit and bridle, till he had re- 
pressed its sallies, till he had made 
it tractable, and delivered it up into 
the hands of reason, to hold the rein 
and exercise a vigorous authority 
over it. He said, * Let the body be 
weak, but let not the soul be weak : 
let the flesh be curbed, :and let not 
the progress of the soul towards hea- 
ven be impeded.” And, besides all 
these things, this circumstance in par- 
ticular must raise our admiration of 
him, that though so ill, and struggling 
with such great infirmity, yet he nev- 
er neglected the things of God, bat 
with more (speed) than men of vig- 
orous health, he flew about every 
where,—one while to Ephesus, then 
to Corinth; in Macedonia often, ia 
Italy, in every part of the earth and 
sea he appeared with his master, and 
shared all his conflicts and dangers. 
The infirmity of his body did not 
damp the piety of his soul—so pow- 
erful is Divine zeal, with such swift- 
ness does not wing the soul! For as 
they who have a sound and health- 
ful frame, will derive no profit from 
it, if the soul be abject, inert, and 
sluggish, so will the infirmities of the 
infirm be no injury to them, if the 
soul be strenuous and alert. 

But this admonition and counsel 
may to some appear to countenance 
immoderate drinking of wine: but 
it dues no such thing, for if any one 
weighs the expression itself care- 
fully, (he will observe) that the ad- 
monition supposes a case of fasting 
rather (than intemperance), for take 
notice that Paul did not give this 
advice in the beginning, in the out- 
set, but when he saw all his strength 
thoroughly impaired, then he ad- 
vised it, and then not absolutely, 
but with a certain limitation, for ke 
did not say positively, Use wine, but 
a little wine; not because Timothy 
needed such (cautious) exhortation 
and counsel, but because we do: for 
this reason it is that when writing 
to Timothy, he assigns to us the 
just measures and bounds in drink- 
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ing of wine, bidding (him) drink as 
much as would relieve his weakness, 
as would impart health and not an- 
other disease : for immoderate drink- 
ing of wine produces disorders of 
mind and body, no less than too 
much drinking of water; yea more 
numerous and more grievous disor- 
ders, for it introduces into the mind 
a conflict of passions and a storm of 
absurd and wicked thoughts, and 
makes the body weak, tumid and 
watery. For the texture of the earth, 
when infested by a watery deluge, is 
not so rapidly and constantly disol- 
ved as the strength of the body is, 
when it is relaxed, slides away and 
disappears, by being exhausted with 
continual ebriety. Let us therefore 
avoid extremes on either side: let 
us both take care of the health of 
the body, and also restrain its ex- 
orbitance ; for wine was given us by 
God, not that we should be intempe- 
rate, but cautious (in the use of it,) 
that we should be exhilarated, not 
oppressed (by it;) for he says 
(Psalm ciii. 16,) “ Wine maketh glad 
the heart of man: whereas you 
make wine the occasion of depres- 
sing it; for intemperate drinkers 
are clouded by heaviness of heart, 
much darkness overspreads their in- 
tellect: it is an excellent medicine, 
if it be tempered with an excellent 
moderation—And this passage is of 
use to us against heretics, who dis- 
parage the things which God has 
created 3 for if it were one of those 
which are prohibited, Paul would not 
have allowed it, he would not 
have said that he should use wine. 
And not only against heretics (is 
this passage applicable,) but also 
to some more abstemious persons 
among our own brethren, who, when 
they see men that are inebriated be- 
having indecently, instead of censu- 
ring them, throw the blame upon the 
fruit (of the vine) which God has 
given us, saying, “ Let there be no 
wine,”—and we may reply, Let there 
be no drunkenness 3 for wine is the 
work of God, but drunkenness is the 
work of the devil. Wine is not the 
Curist. Ozsery. No. 283. 
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cause of drunkenness, but it is man’s 
intemperance produces it. Blame 
not the creature of God, but blame 
the phrenzy of thy fellow-servant : 
but you jhere Chrysostom again 
speaks «pos rss apeAsgeps¢, those sim- 
ple persons above-mentioned, who 
argued from the abuse against the 
use,} instead of punishing and re- 
claiming him that commits a sin, re- 
proach him that confers a benefit. 
When therefore we hear men saying 
such things as these, let us stop their 
mouths; for not the use (of wine) 
but the immoderate use produces 
drunkenness....drunkenness that root 
of all evil. Wine was given to re- 
lieve the infirmity of the body, not 
to destroy the strength of the soul ; 
to remove the sickness of the flesh, 
not to injure the health of the spirit. 
Do not then by an immoderate use 
of this gift of God, afford a handle 
to the simple and foolish: for what 
is more wretched than drunkenness ? 
A drunkard is a breathing corpse; he 
is become a devil by his own civoice ; 
it is a vice that excludes from pardou, 
a transgression destitute of excuse, 
the disgrace of human nature: for 
the drunkard is not only useless to 
society, both in private and public 
affairs, but barely as an object of 
sight he is of all things the most 
unpleasant, exhaling offensive efflu- 
via. The eructations and yawnings 
of the inebriated, and their grating, 
discordant yells, fill the beholders 
and attendants with extreme dis- 
gust. And what completes the mis- 
chief, this vice renders heaven in- 
accessible, and excludes from eter- 
nal felicity : besides ignominy here, 
intolerable punishment hereafter 
awaits those that are infected with 
it. Let us then extirpate this evil 
habit, and give ear to the Apostle 
when he says, Use a little wine ; for 
even that little he permitted on ac- 
count of infirmity, insomuch that, 
if the disciple had been troubled 
with no malady, he would not have 
enjoined him to take a little: for in 
the use of those gifts of God which 
are the necessaries of life, meat 
53 
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and drink, we are bound to regulate 
the proportion by the season, and 
by our own want of them, and by 
no means to exceed what is requisite 
and useful,nor to do any thing with- 
out reason, in (a rash and foolish) 
simplicity. 

Having enlarged upon the virtues 
of Timothy, and Paul’s solicitude 
for his welfare, let us proceed to the 
solution of the questions (which 
were previously stated.) What then 
are they? for it is necessary to re- 
peat them, that the solution may 
be the clearer: Why then did God 
permit so great a saint, and one 
who had the management of such 
important affairs, to decline in his 
health, so that neither he himself 
nor his master could cure the dis- 
ease, but must have recourse to the 
aid of wine? This was the ques- 
tion: the answer ought to be adapt- 
ed not only to the case of disease 
and infirmity, but also poverty, 
hunger, imprisonment, torture, in- 
juries, false accusations, and what- 
ever sufferings of the present life 
may befal men of admirable piety 
and goodness ; that such persons 
ray be enabled to derive from what 
I shall this day speak a full and 
clear answer to those who are dis- 
posed to accuse them. For I hear 
many putting such questions as 
these: Howis it that every day such 
or such a man, so moderate and 
equitable, is dragged before a court 
of justice by another who is lawless 
and wicked, and undergoes many 
grievous sufferings, and God per- 
mits it? How is it that another is 
put to death unjustly, by a false ac- 
cusation ? one man is cast into the 
sea, another down a precipice. And 
we might produce many instances, 
both in our own times and in those 
of our forefathers, of saints who 
have sustained many and various 
afflictions. Wherefore, that we may 
see the reason of all these things, 
and not be ourselves distressed by 
them, nor negligently pass over the 
stumbling block which they present 
to others, let us attend diligently to 
what shall now be said (upon the 
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subject ;) for I propose, my beloved 
brethren, to set before you eight rea- 
sons for the multifarious afflictions 
of the righteous: wherefore let us 
all exert ourselves with close applica- 
tion of mind, considering that in fu- 
ture we shall have no excuse or apo- 
logy for being (offended and) scan- 
dalized at such events, if, when so 
many reasons may be alleged for 
them, we will nevertheless be as 
much troubled and alarmed as if 
there were none. 

The first reason then is this: God 
suffers these (righteous persons) to 
be afilicted, that they may not be sud- 
denly elated by the greatness of their 
virtues and miracles. The 2d is, That 
other men may not have a greater 
opinion of them than comports with 
human nature, and may not think 
them gods rather than men. The 3d, 
That the power of God may be 
made manifest by its prevailing and 
getting a victory, and propagating 
his religion by (such incompetent in- 
struments as) sick men and prison- 
ers. The 4th, That there may be a 
more conspicuous exercise of pa- 
tience in the persons themselves, as 
not serving God for the sake of the 
reward, but discovering such constan- 
cy of mind as even after great affilic- 
tions to shew the same attachment as 
ever. The 5th, That we may exer- 
cise our thoughts upon the subjectfof 
the resurrection, (and the rewards of 
the life to come ;) for when you see 
a just man who abounds in all vir- 
tues suffering an infinite number of 
afilictions, and departing this life 
in the midst of them, you will be 
altogether constrained, even against 
your will, to form some conception 
of a judicial sentence (to be pro- 
nounced) elsewhere ; for if men do 
not let those depart without a re- 
compence who have suffered for 
their sake, much less would God 
ever think of dismissing uncrowned 
those who have endured such great 
conflicts (for him :) and if he would 
not choose to deprive them of the 
reward of their labours then it is 
quite clear that there must be, after 
their departure hence, some other 
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opportunity of receiving the reward 
of these labours of the present life. 
The 6th, That all who are involved 
in great afflictions, may derive sufli- 
cient consolation and encourage- 
ment from looking at these (emi- 
nent saints,) and remembering the 
evils which have befallen them. The 
7th, That when we exhort you to 
(the imitation of) their virtues, and 
say to each of you, Emulate Paul, 
emulate Peter, ye may. not be back- 
ward to this imitation, from imagin- 
ing that they who were so eminent 
in righteousness, must have been 
partakers of a different nature. The 


To the Editor of the Christan Observer. 

Ara time when so mauy ecclesias- 
tical structures are being erected, 
and solemnly set apart from all se- 
cular uses for the worship of God, 
it may be interesting to your readers 
to peruse the usual Form of Conse- 
cration, which all who have wit- 
nessed the dedication of any of our 
new churches or chapels must attest 
to be exceedingly solemn and ap- 
propriate. The following is copied 
from the Bishop of London’s Regis- 
try, in Doctors?’ Commons and is 
given as used in his lordship’s recent 
consecrations. ‘There will of course 
be a few alterations according tothe 
character of the particular edifice to 
be consecrated. In the following 
form there is no allusion to baptisms, 
marriages, or funerals ; but I believe 
there are appropriate clauses for one 
or all of these, where they are inten- 
ded to be solemnized. P 


The bishop, attended by his chap- 
lain, goes to the church, and is 
received at the door by the chan- 
cellor, registrar, minister, and 
vestrymen ; and being shewn into 
the vestry room, he there puts 
on his episcopal robes, and from 
thence proceeds to the front of 
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8th, That when we have occasion tu 
decide the question of any man’s 
felicity or infelicity, we may (hence) 
learn who ought to be considered 
as (really) happy and who wretched 
and miserable. These then are the 
reasons : and we ought to prove all 
of them by the Scriptures, and accu- 
rately demonstrate, that these asser- 
tions are not the inventions of hu- 
mau reason, but the deglaration of 
the Scriptures ; for so will our dis- 
course be more deserving of credit, 
and be more deeply impressed upon 
your minds. 

(To be continued. ) 





the altar, where the minister pre- 
sents to him the petition, which 
the bishop receives, and orders 
the registrar to read: and the 
same being read, the bishop de- 
clares that he is ready to conse- 
crate the church, according to the 
prayer of the petition; and he 
then proceeds to the consecration 
and dedication thereof, and with 
the clergy and others attending 
him, walks in procession down 
the church and back, alternate- 
ly repeating the twenty-fourth 

Psalm—the bishop _ beginning 

thus : 

1. The earth is the Lord’s and all 
that therein is: the compass of the 
world, and they that dwell therein. 

2. For he hath founded it upon 
the seas, and prepared it upon the 
floods. 

3. Who shall ascend unto the hil! 

of the Lord ; or who shall rise up in 
his holy place ? 
» 4. Even he that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart ; and that hath not 
lift up his mind unto vanity, nor 
sworn to deceive his neighbour. 

5. He shall receive the blessing 
from the Lord: and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation. 

6. This is the generation of then 
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that seek him: even of them that 

seek thy face, O Jacob. 

7. Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors: and the King of Glory shall 
come in. 

8. Who is the King of Glory? It 
is the Lord strong and mighty ; even 
the Lord, mighty in battle. 

9. Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lifted up ye everlasting 
doors: and the King of Glory shall 
come in. 

10. Who is the King of Glory ? 
even the Lord of Hosts, he is the 
King of Glory. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost : 

As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be: World without 
end. Amen. 

The minister then presents to the 
bishop, the Act of Parliament for 
building the said church, and the 
deeds of conveyance, which his 
lordship places on the commun- 
ion-table, and standing on _ the 
north side thereof, turns himself to 
the congregation, and says: 

* Dearly beloved in the Lord, 
forasmuch as devout and holy men, 
as well under the Law as under the 
Gospel, moved either by the secret 
inspiration of the blessed Spirit, or 
by the express command of God, or 
by their own reason and sense of the 
natural decency of things, have erect- 


ed houses for the public worship of 


God, and separated them from all 
protane aud common uses, in order 
to fi!! men’s minds with greater re- 
verence for his glorious Majesty, and 
affect their hearts with more devo- 
tion aud humility in his service ; 
which pious works have been ap- 
proved and graciously accepted by 
our Heavenly Fatier ;—let us not 
doubt but he will alse graciously ap- 
prove this our godly purpose of set- 
ting apart this place, in a solemn 
manner, to the performance of the 
several offices of religious worship ; 
and let us faithfully and devoutly 
beg his blessing on this our underta- 
king, and say—” 


Then the bishop, kneeling down, 
says the following prayer :— 

“O eternal God, mighty in 
power, and of majesty incompre- 
hensible, whom the heaven of 
heavens -cannot contain, much less 
the walls of temples made with 
hands, and who yet hast been gra- 
ciously pleased to promise thy espe- 
cial presence in whatever place even 
two or three of thy faithful servants 
shall assemble in thy name to offer 
up their supplications and their 
praise to thee; vouchsafe, O Lord, 
to be now present with us who are 
gathered here together to conse- 
crate this place with all humility 
and readiness of heart to the honour 
of thy great name, separating it 
from henceforth from all unhallow- 
ed ordinary and common uses, de- 
dicating it entirely to thy service, 
for reading therein thy most holy 
word, for celebrating thy holy sa- 
crament, for offering to thy glori- 
ous Majesty the sacrifices of prayer 
and thanksgiving, for blessing thy 
people in thy name. Accept, O 
Lord, this service at our hands, and 
bless it with such success as may 
tend most to thy glory, and the 
furtherance of our happiness, both 
temporal and spiritua}, through Jesus 
Christ, our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
Amen.” 


Then the bishop, standing up, turns 
towards the people, and says the 
following prayer :— 


“ Grant, O Lord, that whoso- 
ever shall receive in this place the 
blessed sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ thy Son, may come 
to that holy ordinance with faith, 
charity, and true repentance, and 
being filled with thy grace and 
heavenly benediction, may to their 
great and endless comfort obtain re- 
mission of their sins, and all other 
benefits of his passion. Amen.” 

“ Grant, O Lord, that by thy 
holy word, which shall be read and 
preached within this place, the 
hearers thereof may both perceive 
and know what things they ought 
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to do, and may have grace and 

power to fulfilthe same. Amen.” 

“Grant, we beseech thee, bless- 
ed Lord, that whosoever shall draw 
near unto thee in this place, to give 
thee thanks for the great benefits 
they have received at thy hands, to 
set forth thy most worthy praise, 
to confess their sins unto thee, hum- 
bly to beg thy pardon for what they 
have done amiss, or to ask such 
other things as are requisite and 
necessary as well for the body as 
the soul; may do it with that sted- 
fastness of faith, that seriousness 
of attention, and devout affection 
of the mind, that thou mayst ae 
cept their bounden duty and ser- 
vice, and vouchsafe to them what- 
soever else in thy infinite wisdom 
thou shalt see to be most expedient 
for them ; and this we beg for Jesus 
Christ his sake, our blessed Lord 
and Saviour. Amen.” 

After which, the bishop, being seat- 
ed, directs the sentence of con- 
secration to be read, which being 
done, his lordship signs and pro- 
mulges the same, and commands 
it, together with the petition and 
other instruments, to be recorded 
and registered in his registry, 
among the other records. 

Then the minister begins morning 
prayers, and Psalms and Lessons 
suitable to the occasion (to wit,) 
the 84th, 122d, and 132d Psalms : 
First Lesson, 1st of Kings, the 
8th chapter, from verse 22d in- 
clusive to verse 62d: Second 
Lesson, Hebrews, the 10th chap- 
ter, from verse 19th inclusive to 
verse 26th. After the collect 
for the day, the minister who 
reads the service stops till the 
bishop hath said the following 
prayer :— 

“QO most blessed Saviour, who 
by thy gracious presence at the feast 
of dedication didst approve and 
honour such religious services as 
this which we are now performing 
unto thee, be present at this time 
with us by thy Holy Spirit ; and, be- 
cause holiness becometh thine house 
for ever, sanctify us, we pray thee, 
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that we may be living temples, holy 
and acceptable unto thee, and so 
dwell in our hearts by faith, and 
possess our souls by thy grace, that 
nothing which defileth may enter 
into us, but that being cleansed 
from all carnal and corrupt affec- 
tions, we may ever be devoutly 
given to serve thee in all good works, 
who art our Saviour, Lord and God 
blessed for evermore. Amen.” 

Then the minister who ofliciates 
goes on with the morning service 
to the Prayer of St. Chrysostom, 
and The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the 6th, 7th, and 
8th verses of the 26th Psalm are 
then sung, with Gloria Patri. 

COMMUNION SERVICE. 

The bishop standing on the north 
side of the communion table, 
as before, reads the Communion 
Service. After the collect for 
the king, he says the following 
prayer. 

“Q most glorious Lord God, we 
acknowledge that we are not werthy 
to offer unto thee any thing belong- 
ing unto us. Yet we beseech thee 
in thy great goodness graciously to 
accept the dedication of this place 
to thy service, and to prosper this 
our undertaking; receive the pray- 
ers and intercessions of us and all 
others thy servants, who either now 
or hereafter entering into this house 
shalt call upon thee, and give both 
them and us grace to prepare our 
hearts to serve thee with reverence 
and godly fear. Affect us with an 
awful apprehension of thy Divine 
Majesty, and a deep sense of our 
own unworthiness, that so ap- 
proaching thy sanctuary with low- 
liness and devotion, and coming 
before thee with clean thoughts and 
pure hearts, with bodies undefiled 
and minds sanctified, we may always 
perform a service acceptable to thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
Amen. . 

The Epistle—14th verse to 17th 
inclusive, of the 6th chapter of 
£4 Corinthians—to be read by 
the bishop’s chaplain, as follows : 
“ Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
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gether with unbelievers ; for what 

fellowship hath righteousness with 

unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness ? 
and what concord hath Christ with 

Belial ? or what part hath he that 

believeth with an infidel ? and what 

agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols ? For ye are the temples 
of the living God: as God hath 
said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and J will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. Where- 
fore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing; and 

I will receive you.” 

The Gospel—verse 13th to verse 
18th inclusive, of the 2d chapter 
of St. John—to be read by the 
bishop’s chaplain. 

“And the Jews’ Passover was 
at hand; and Jesus went up to Je- 
rusalem, and found in the temple 
those that sold oxen, and sheep, and 
doves, and the changers of money 


sitting; and when he had made a 


scourge of small cords, he drove 
them all out of the temple, and the 
sheep, and the oxen, and poured 
out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw the tables; and said unto 
them that sold doves, Take these 
things hence: make not my Father’s 
house an house of merchandize. 

And his disciples remembered that 

it was written, The zeal of thine 

house hath eaten me up. Then 
answered the Jews, and said unto 
him, What sign shewest thou unto 

us, seeing thou doest these things r” 

Then the bishop reads the Nicene 
Creed, and notice is given for the 
celebration of the holy com- 
munion on the following Sunday ; 
After which the 100th Psalm is 
sung. 

THE SERMON. 

The sermon being ended, the bishop 
reads the prayer for the church 
militant, and immediately before 
the final blessing, says the follow- 
ing prayer :— 

“Blessed be thy name, O Lord 

God, for that it pleaseth thee to have 

thy habjtation among the sons of 


men upon earth; and to dwell in the 
midst of the assembly of the saints 
upon earth: bless, we beseech thee, 
the religious performance of this 
day, and grant that in this place, 
now set apart to thy service, thy 
holy name may be worshipped in 
truth and purity to all generations, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

* The peace of God, which pas- 
seth all understanding keep your 
hearts and minds in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and the 
blessing of Ged Almighty, the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
be amongst you, and remain with 
you always. Amen.” 


_—>——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I xnow of no subject of greater 
importance to the character of a 
country, than the religious education 
of its youth; and I have in con- 
sequence observed with peculiar 
pleasure, that the pages of your 
publication are sometimes devoted 
to this interesting topic. Having 
myself had considerable experi- 
ence in education, and having, I 
trust, been animated with the wish 
of instilling into the minds of my 
pupils, not only the knowledge 
which might be of service to them 
in this life, but also that which will 
stand them in good stead as respects 
the life to come, I trouble you 
with a few remarks, in the hope that 
what I shall say may meet the eye 
of others engaged in education ; who 
may be induced, if they have not 
already done so, to commence a re- 
gular system of religious instruction. 
I will just hint at a few of the gen- 
eral principles which might be 
adopted in all schools, whether pub- 
lic or private; and the more nu- 
merous the establishment, the more 
requisite is religious improvement.— 
A proper observance of the Sabbath, 
is one of the first principles and 
habits to be insisted on. This ob- 
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servance, in many schools, is con- 
fined to an attendance at church, 
once or twice on the Sunday; but 
to instil a due reverence for it, no 
part of the sacred day should be 
spent in secular employment: it 
should be wholly “ sanctified to the 
Lord.” Serious conversation, pi- 
ous books, instructive lectures, and, 
above all, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, may most profitably fill up the 
intervals of Divine service at church. 
All plays and games on that day 
should be strictly forbidden. 

Another point to be observed, is, 
bending classical studies to religious 
improvement. The constant repe- 
tition, in the study of the classics, of 
the power of Jupiter, Neptune, or 
Pluto, the deification of the worst 
passions of our nature, intermixed as 
they are with the beauties of elo- 
quence and poetry; although they 
may have no visible effect on the be- 
liefef the young student, will natu- 
rally tend, unless carefully watched, 
to make him forgetful of the one true 
God, in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. An essential 
point then, in religious education, is 
to display the absurdity and the im- 
morality of the Polytheism of the an- 
cient classics, to shew its follies, asa 
religious system, its vices as a prac- 
tice. To exemplify my meaning on 
this head, Homer tells us, that when 
Thetis had promised to represent the 
hardships of Achilles to Jupiter, she 
informs her son, that she cannot at 
present address the king of all the 
gods, as he was gone on a_ visit. 
Upon this absurdity, what an ac- 
count might be given of that God, 
whose ears are ever open to our 
prayers, who never sjumbers nor 
sleeps, and without whom nota spar- 
row falls tothe ground! 

A third point which I would en- 
force, is this ; a watchful care over 
all the amusements, relaxations, and 
pursuits of the pupils, that they 
should be uniformly directed by the 
injunctions of the Bible: no other 
standard should be appealed to, 
The false notions of human honour, 
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too often instilled into the mind at 
school, tend, in after life, to form 
a duellist ; while the indulgence of 
immodest conversation or conduct, 
leads, in manhood, to corresponding 
evils. Nor is restraint of this kind, 
upon the relaxations of the pupils, so 
difficult as may be imagined by some 
persons ; the master is often appeal- 
ed to, and he can, if so disposed, an- 
swer that appeal from Scripture. If 
a word of indecency should reach 
his ears, he can reprove it by theaw- 
ful threat of our Saviour, that, for ev- 
ery idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. In short, the fear 
of God, and the love of Christ, 
should be made the ground-work ot 
every thought, word, or action. 

The last and most important point 
to which I will now advert, is the 
proper reading of the holy Scriptures : 
no day should be begun or ended 
without the perusal of them, attend- 
ed of course with simple and ear- 
nest prayer. ‘To infuse a habit of 
constantly reading the Bible, as a 
duty incumbent on every one through 
life, will be furnishing the young with 
a most powerful antidote against 
all the temptations of the world. 1 
will only add, that every one con- 
cerned in education—to say nothing 
of that powerful inducement the 
happiness, temporal, and eternal of 
his pupils—will find, in his own com- 
fort and interest, a rich reward for 
instilling sound influential religious 
principles into their minds; and to 
no class of men, do those beautiful 
words of the Preacher more aptly 
apply, “ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days,” than to those intrusted 
with the education of youth. 

= & 
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POETRY. 
WE have had so many urgent de 
mands for poetry, that we greatly 
regret we have it not in our power 
more liberally to oblige our readers 
with this article. 


We select from 
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pieces which have reached us the 
following compositions. 


LINES TO A FIRST-BORN AND BELOVED 
CHILD. 
Child of my earliest care, whose opening 
buds 
Of richest promise, to the prescient sense 
Told of the fragrance of thy riper years ! 
How fondly had I hoped with thee to tread 
Once more the realms of fancy and of 
song, : 
"Mid gales that breathe of paradise, and 
sounds 
That speak tous of heaven! Vain, fruit- 
less hope! 
Fancy and song were thine, but they are 
quench’d 
In the cold grave ; while nought remains 
for me 
But the faint echo of that dearest voice 
Which I must hear no more. Then fare- 
well song; 
And farewell all that on my youthful ear 
Poured its unreal witchery. My child!— 
Thy infant eyes have traced the page of 
And at the fountain of eternal truth 
Had quaffed its purest stream. Oh! to 
that page, 
From all that once allured my charmed 
eye, 
Forever mayIturn! And though I fling 
A mournful chaplet o’er the lonely tomb, 
Where yon loved relics moulder ; though 
I pour 
A sad and solemn requiem o’er the spot 
Those dear remains have hallowed ; shall 
my view 
Look forward to the realms of brighest 
day, 
Were fancy’s meteors play not, but where 
truth 
With stedfast lustre beams. There, dear- 
est child! 
We yet will live to poesy and song, 
To all heaven’s harmonies. Thy voice, 
which here 
Warbled in native sweetness, there shall 
learn 
A wider compass, more ennobling strains, 
As round the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, 
We raise the song celestial. 
Then shall it grieve me not, that here the 
buds 
Of richest promise withered; and that hope, 
Which fondly spake of happiness to come, 





Shone but the day-dream of an earthly 


mind, 
Which sought for her the triumphs of an 
hour, 
For whom the eternal gates of heaven 
flung wide 
Their golden splendour, and for whom 
the harps 
Of plumed seraphs struck the chords of joy 
Which hail a saint's beatitude. 
D. S. W. 
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THE DELUGE. 


The cups of gold were spread, 
The goblets foam’d with wine, 
And curses deep were heard, instead 
Of melodies divine. 
The viol, harp, and lute, 
To idols’ praises rang, 
And mingled with the breathing flute, 
In hymns profanely sung. 


But hark ! the rush of waters loud, 
Shakes with affright the joyous crowd, 
Dread thunders, pealing from the skic=, 
With flashing glare of lightnings rise ; 
The mountain to its centre shakes ; 

The world in horrid movement quakes, 

The ocean yielding up its stores, 

O’er the wide world destruction pours, 

From heaven’s high vault the storm im- 
pends, ' 

And wing’d with death, to earth descends. 


Too late the fated race of men perceive 
The vengeful bolt of wrath ; too late they 
grieve, 
In hopeless agony each foul offence, 
That urged the thunders of Omnipotence. 
In vain the rock, the lofty tower they 
seek, 
Frail is the mound, the massy bulwark 
weak ; 
O’er loftiest crags the gathering storm ig f] 
hurled, ‘ 
And waters tell where stood yon late fair 


world. 
H. W. ¥ 





DEATH. 


The time must be, when I shall lie 
The pris’ner of the tyrant death ; 

His frown must glaze this sparkling eye, 
His voice arrest this vital breath. 


A friend of earthly mould may smooth 
The brow, that mortal touch hath prest 

May ease life’s pangs,—but can he sooth 
The anguish of a guilty breast? 


The solace of a loftier power 
That raging fever must control ; 
And in the frame’s dissolving hour, 
Say to this breaking heart ‘‘ Be whole.”’ 


Jesus! reveal thy blissful face ! 
Let welcome accents greet this ear, 
Of peace, and joy, and conquering grace, 
Till rapt I soar te yon bright sphere. 
TIRO 





LINES ADDRESSED TO AN AFFLICTED 
SISTER. 


Bereft of health, of ease bereft, 
Is there for thee no solace left, 

No balm to heal the ills of life ? 
Forbid the thought—thy Saviour near 
Shall strength supply, and banish fear, 

And calm thy spirit’s inward strife, 
On Him in life, in death depend, 

The faithful, never-tailing Friend. 
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O love! beyond the reach of thought, 
That from the realms of glory brought 
The Lord of life with men to dwell ! 
For men to die !—the crimson stream 
fF low’'d from his body to redeem 
Our souls from sin, and death, and hell. 
O then to him thy soul commend, 
The faithful, never-failing Friend. 


Now thron’d on high, and Lord of all, 
Bright angels at his footstool fall, 

Or tune their harps to Jesus’ name : 
Yet saints on earth, with those above, 
His pity share, and praise his love, 

Who is from age to age the same. 
Mercy and truth their steps attend, 
And He will be their faithful Friead. 


if gathering clouds around thee roll, 
And sorrow’s night oppress thy soul, 
Yield not to unbelief or fear ; 
Ihe morning hours are oa their way, 
And with the sweet return of day, 
Shall hope and joy again appear ; 
And songs of gratitude ascend 
‘To thy unfailing, faithful Friend. 


Kindly he chastens whom he loves ; 

‘Tis thus the faith of each he proves, 
And purifies from sin the heart: 

The path thy weary feet have trod 

So long, though rugged, leads to God ; 
Then bid thy every fear depart: 

Soon shall the mortal conflict end 

And theu with joy, behold that Friend. 

Lysias. 


‘* When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Jon. 


€reation’s task completed, to the heights 

Of heaven the Everlasting bent his way, 

While from unnumbered and harmonious 
choirs 

Of cherubim, and seraphim, and thrones, 

The loud hosannuhs pealed :-—’ Twas thus 
to harps 

Of gold, ethereal sang the angelic throng : 


He comes ! he comes! The glorious work 
complete, 
Heaven’sPotentate assumes his lofty seat! 
Through all the worlds around 
Let heavenly anthems sound, 
And grateful each existence tune bis praise ; 
Letthe bright morning stars together sing, 
And, lauding him, their sweetest concert 
raise, 
While listening hosts proclaim, 
With reverence his blest name, 
And with euraptured awe, their ftervid 
homage bring. 


Tet all the sons of God in brilliant throng 
Prociaim his glory with celestial song ; 
The wisdom of his deeds, 
The highest praise exceeds 
That loftiest, brightest angel, knows to 
give; 
Carist. Ossery. No. 283. 
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Another world created by his mighe, 
Auother creature formed by bim wo live ; 
So far his wondrous uame, 
Is above angel's fame, 
As from the depths of hell is the pure 
ether’s height. 


In light ineffable he takes his place! 
Rejuice, rejoice, ye pure angelic race ! 

lu awtul state alone, 

Girt round with princedom, throne, 
Archangel, angel, cherub, seraph, power, 
Virtue and domination, fur as heaven 
lu vast expanse, outspreads its brilliant 

bower, 

He reigns, the King supreme, 

Each seraph’s endless theme, 

While to him, wisdom, honour, glory, 
might, are given. H.W. 


SONNET, 
Imitated from the Italian of Michel Angelo 


How sweet shall be the incense of my 


prayer, 

If, gifted from on high with power te 
pray, 

may draw near, and bring those spices 
rare, 

That spring uot forth from my unfertile 
clay. 

Source of all perfect gifts! ah, who 
shall lay 

Aught at thy feet, unless by Thee be- 

stowed ! 


Thine are the softening dew, the quick- 
ening ray, 
Aud thive the right to reap where thou 
hast strowed. 
Forerunner to the purchased abode ! 
Oh shed thou then upon me—e’en on 
ine, 
Thy light to find, thy strength to tread the 
road 
To where the pure in heart shall dwell 
with thee. 
Take ail thine own :—inspire, enkindle, 
raise, 
My thoughts—my tongue—my life, to thy 
immortal praise ! 
S. M. W. 


TO A FRIEND WITH A POCKET TESTa- 
MENT. 


Say! wouldst thou live? this hallowed 
page shall tell 

Where Jife’s best joys and holiest pleasures 
dwell; 

Say! must thou die? ah, prize this sacred 
lore 

That points to worlds where death can 
wound no more ; 

Living or dying, this shall sooth each pain, 

Whispering, “ To live is Christ, to die is 
gain.” G. 
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Richview of New Publications. 


1. Palingenesia, The Worldto Come. 
Paris and London. 1824. 

2 Letters by Basilicus. Reprinted 
from the Jewish Expositor for 
1820, 21, 22. 

3. The Coming of the Day of God, 
&c.- By an humble Expectant 
of the Promises. Dublin and 
London. 

4. Scriptural Doctrine of the Last Ge- 
neral Judgment. By J. E. Jones, 
M. A. Gloucester. 1823. 2s. 

5. Letter to the Rev. J. E. Jones, oc- 
casioned by his Sermon on Mod- 
ern Millenarianism. By Joun 
Bayrorp, Esq. F. S. A. Author 
of * Messiah’s Kingdom.” 

6. Practical View of the Redeemer’s 
Advent. By Rev. James Hat- 
pane Srewart, M. A. &c. 
1825. 

7. Messiah’s Kingdom, a Brief In- 
quiry into the Second Advent. 
By Joun Bayrorp, Esq. Lon- 
don. 8vo. 10s. 

8. Predictions and Promises of God 
respecting Israel, a Sermon on 
the Baptism of Mr. Alexander, 
late Reader in the Jewish Syna- 
gogue. By the Rey. J. Harcn- 
arp, A. M., Vicar of St. An- 
drew’s Plymouth. 1825. 1s. 6d. 

9. Conversion of the Jews, a Sermon 
delivered in All-Saints’ Church, 
Manchester, after the public 
Baptism of a Jew and his two 

Children. By the Rev. C. Bur- 
TON. 1824. 

10. Discourses on Prophecy. By 
the Rev. Joun Davipson, late 
Fellow of Oriel College. Se- 
cond Edition. London. 15s. 


One of the great evidences for the 
Divine origin of revelation, may be 
considered to be its prodigious va- 
riety of topics, in correspondence to 
that endless versatility with which He 
who framed the mind of man knew 
ittobeendowed. Tothe simple and 
contemplative mind, the holy Scrip- 
tures open sublime descriptions of the 


works of nature, and “ through na- 
ture lead to nature’s God.” Again; 
the beauties even of poetry and 
composition are afforded, as if to 
direct the most elegantly moulded 
mind to a consideration of those 
truths which the poetry illustrates, 
or the eloquence enforces. Others, 
more studious of man, “ the pro- 
per study of mankind,” find an 
allurement to the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Scripture in the details of 
character which it presents, in the 
course of histories most stupen- 
dous, which it unfolds: and none, 
it must be owned, can have a fuller 
claim on the attention and admira- 
tion of mankind, than those histo- 
ries which exhibit the personal cha- 
racter and office of the Son of God 
himself. To some, and those per- 
haps the wisest and. -best of our 
species, the simple view of the mer- 
cies of God as revealed in the Gos- 
pel, will have afforded the highest 
motive and guide to action. Their 
aim will have been deeply to im- 
press upon their own minds, and 
the minds of others, those blessings 
of salvation which are beyond all 
price; as preachers, to urge without 
ceasing that incessant call to sin- 
ners, “ Be ye reconciled to God ;” 
and as Christians of whatever rank, 
to press forward the great designs 
of benevolence, “ peace on earth, 
and good will to men,” of which 
they find every variety of example 
in the character of our Great Ex- 
emplar. 

But there is one department more, 
the department of prophecy, which 
possesses with some persons a charm 
superior to all others, and indeed, it 
must be owned, of the most edifying 
kind. Their evidence for Christianity 
is not so much its other miracles, 
whether of mercy or power, as that 
which has doubtless the highest 
claim to be called miraculous, the 
delivery and fulfilment of Divine 
prophecy. The correspondence of 
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prediction and event presents a line 
of investigation, and an order and 
force of conviction to their minds 
which they feel perfectly irresistible. 
And it is not to be questioned, that 
the Almighty framer of worlds, and 
of his own blessed word, has in a 
singular manner consulted and grati- 
fied this very taste in his rational 
creatures. Prophecies of successive 
temporal events have been concur- 
rent with the Divine dispensations 
in all ages. The great predictions 
respecting the Messiah himself were 
delivered with a view to the striking 
effect to be produced by their ac- 
complishment. The glow of expec- 
tation previous to his predicted com- 
ing, was at once important and salu- 
tary. Other prophecies likewise, 
previously or subsequently delivered, 
of glories yet future, which are to 
signalize the Messiah’s reign, have 
awakened, and do still awaken in the 
hearts of many, the same glow. And 
that nothing in this department might 
be wanting to complete this effect, 
even on minds the most variously 
constructed, the circumstance of ex- 
act numerical calculation has been 
superadded, so that neither imagina- 
tion shall exceed, nor exact judg- 
ment despair, in investigating times 
and seasons; so far as those times 
and seasons are put within our own 
power of inquiry. 

Far be it from us to condemn that 
which God approves. We dare not 
pass the slightest censure on that 
which has evidently been the em- 
ployment and the solace of many 
faithful and sincere Christians in ev- 
ery age. ‘The sober and serious in- 
vestigation of prophecy is even more 
than a help; it is, according to our 
means and opportunities, a duty. It 
tends to raise the mind to heavenly 
things. It works a separation from 
earth and earth-born speculations, 
It produces a holy disinterestedness 
as% to objects of mere secular worth. 
It arms the mind against the influ- 
ence of passing events. It relieves 
it of many uneasy and doubtful ap- 
prehensions. It teaches it reliance 
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on an unseen but infallible Provyi- 
dence, ordering all things in heaven 
and earth. It both results from, and 
promotes a streagth of faith, a bright- 
ness of hope, and a fitness of acqui- 
escence in the Divine proceedings. 
It is greatly serviceable in producing 
a minute attention to the word of 
God. No student of propheey can 
fail of close and realizing views of 
some parts at least of Scripture.— 
And the stady of prophecy has then 
produced jts full measure of benefit, 
when it is connected with a study 
ag attentive of the doctrines and 
morals of the sacred code; and has 
formed as it were a bridge or a portal 
into the sacred inclosure of Divine 
love, Christian tempers, and a holy 
practice. 

We say thus much, to justify our 
early resumption of the subject of 
prophecy, after having so lately re- 
viewed the interesting Crisis of Mr. 
Cooper. And perhaps, if monitory 
notes were not required to mix in 
the general accordance of our feel- 
ings with the prophetic commenta- 
tors, we should not have so soon 
again invited our readers to similar 
discussions. We hold that prophe- 
cy should be made strictly subsidia- 
ry to its feo proper and intended 
purposes ; one, that of affording ev- 
idence to the sacred and saving doc- 
trines of Divine writ ; the other, 
that of furnishing an incentive to 
present duty, by a consideration of 
Suture prospects.* But this study, 
like every other, may be perverted 

*Mr. Davison, the emivent author of 
a very distinguished work at the head of 
our article, to which we hope more parti- 
cularly to allude, in our continuation of 
this review in a future Number, has hint- 
ed at what might be considered another 
distinct end of prophecy, more especially 
as viewed in connexion with the sublime 
moralities with which it is ever accompa- 
nied in the sacred code. ‘ Let the pre- 
dictions of prophecy,” he says, ‘for a 
time, be put out of our thoughts ; and let 
the prophetic books be read for the pure 
theology which they contain. With what 
feelings of conviction they are read by the 
religionist, it is not hard to tell. He per- 
Ceives that he is instructed and elevated by 
the discoverics made to him of the Supreme 
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from its purpose, by the pride and 
perverseness of man. It may be- 
come the minister of mere curiosity, 
Or of mere presumption. It may be 
made an arena for the display of 
dexterity, m the use of intellectual 
weapons. Jt may be made the 
watchword of party. It may sound 
the note of discord and turbulence. 
And the very discussion of tlie signs 
and modes of the Lord’s approach 
may be amongst the means used by 
the great enemy of souls for render- 
ing us unmindful of his approach, 
or at least unprepared to meet our 
Lord. 

And this is a danger more partic- 
ularly imminent in the discussion of 
prophecies of which the fulfilment is 
wholly future. Here one great ob- 
ject of prophecy is not yet develop- 
ed. It affords no evidence to the 
truth of Divine writ. Revelation it- 
self is, on the other hand, comprom- 
ised, or at least suspended in its au- 
thority, till the accomplishment ar- 
rives. The mind undrilled by pa- 
tient investigation, and slow compar- 
ison of predictions with their sup- 
posed events, has only to invent facts 
in correspondence with supposed 
predictions. Jn this process, the 
imagination has clearly the upper 
hand of all the other faculties. It is 
that faculty most needed in the pur- 
suit of oracles as yet hidden in the 
roll of futurity. But it is that facul- 


Being, and of the kind of worship and 
obedience required from himself—and 
these discoveries made with an authority 
and a commanding power which argue 
them to be, what they are given for, a 
law of life and practice ; doctrines, not of 
theory, but of self-government and direc- 
tion; the most useful therefore to himself, 
and the most worthy of the source from 
which they profess to come. On this 
head I cite the words of Origen who does 
not overstate this persuasive force of the 
prophetic writings, when he says of them, 
that ‘to the meditating and attentive read- 
er they raise animpression of enthusiasm,’ 
(a true and rational enthusiasm, like a 
spark of their own inspiration), ‘and by 
his perceptions convince him, as he reads, 
that these compositions can be none of 
the works of men which have obtained the 
credit of being the oracles of God.’ ” 


ty whieh is of all others the most ti- 
able to lead astray the decisions of 
the understanding, and to warp the 
affections and tempers of the heart. 
Hence erroneous judgments main- 
tained with warmth, are always the 
rock of which such expositors have 
to beware. The check which oth- 
ets find in the stubbornness of facts, 
compared with their commentaries 
on prophecy, must with those per- 
sons be derived from within their 
own breast. One great benefit, as 
we have observed, being necessarily 
absent from their investigations, 
(namely, that of strengthening the 
evidences of our holy faith by the 
correspondence of facet with predic- 
tion,) they must doubly regard the 
remaining benefit they have to of- 
fer; which is timely to warn man- 
kind of their duties, to control their 
conduct in preparation for the fu- 
ture, and to lead them to circum- 
spection, watchfulness, and prayer. 
They are to “stand upon the tower 
and watch, to see what God will say 
unto them ;” not indeed as prophets, 
but as sincere though fallible exposi- 
tors of his word; “and what they 
shall answer when they are reprov- 
ed.” 

On this account we regard the vol- 
ume of Mr. Stewart, which stands 
No. 6 on our list, as deserving notice 
and commendation. It assumes the 
very ground we are speaking of. It 
goes upon what is future: but it goes 
upon it for the sole and exclusive 
purpose of preparing its readers for 
the advent of their Lord. It guards, 
whilst it assumes the supposition of 
his near approach; and makes the 
time and the manner of the event in 
every way subservient to the great 
practical consideration, * Who may 
abide the day of his coming? who 
may stand when He appeareth ?”— 
We shall reserve room for some prac- 
tical extracts from this interesting 
and important volume ; important 
from the time of its publication, and 
interesting from the matter it contains, 
and the spirit in which it treats it. 

The direct subject of this, and 
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most of the other works before us, 
is the second coming or advent of 
our Lord ; and, viewed in connexion 
with that most true, but as yet future, 
and most mysterious of all periods in 
the annals of prophecy, the MiLLEN- 
nium. And the first particular 
observation we feel it strongly our 
duty to reiterate upon the minds 
of considerate Christians is this, 
that it is future ; and that, being so, 
it is unquestionably in some sense 
hidden from our eyes. There can 
be no analogy sensible to us between 
events that are future, and events 
that are past in the evolutions of 
prophecy. The view that we have 
of the past is, and must be, of a 
totally different kind from that which 
we can form of the future. The 
prophetic commentator may write a 
very interesting and edifying history 
of past events, in connexion with 
predictive declarations: witness Rol- 
lin, Prideaux ; above all, Newton ; 
and other direct commentators on 
prophecy. But it would be unrea- 
sonable to look for any such deli- 
neations of the future. It would 
be presumption to anticipate even 
the political course of the world for 
a single day ; and how much less its 
spiritual or providential course for 
unknown years to come! The pro- 
phecies never in the nature of things 
could have been intended for an 
orderly journal of futurity. And, 
whatever, in explaining them, tends 
merely to captivate the imagination, 
and gratify curiosity, may be con- 
sidered like one of the prophetic 
almanacs, as carrying tpso facto 
its ewn contradiction along with it. 

Not only is the manner, but the 
time also, of future events hidden 
from our eyes. It is, and it never 
can be for us to know future times 
and seasons, which God hath put 
in his own power. And it is not a 
little remarkable, as applied to this 
view of the case, that periods so 
well defined in themselves as those 
severally of the 1260, the 1290, the 
1335 years in the roll of prophecy, 
should yet, at this late period of 
the world remain unsettled with re- 
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spect to their actual place in the map 
of time. Reasons respectively al- 
leged to be the most cogent are 
offered for their commencement 
and consequent conclusion, at very 
different eras. Certain limits are 
Jaid down, it is true, by the all-wise 
Disposer of prophecies and their 
events, within which it might ap- 
pear that all parties have strong 
reasons for agreeing to place those 
periods. But it would be impossible 
for the careful and judicious reader 
not to allow, that within these limits 
much uncertainty prevails ; and that 
humility and patient waiting, with 
respect even to those more obvious 
calculations, is at present our safest 
course and highest duty. It was 
probably under some such general 
impression that a very sanguine ex- 
positor of future prophecies, the 
author who stands first at the head 
of our article—and who has, as we 
think, with singular infelicity, em- 
bodied a very extended series of 
prophetic arrangements in a running 
page of measured lines—has endea- 
voured to fix the difference between 
offering diagnostic symptoms of our 
Lord’s approach, and the presump- 
tion of defining the actual time of 
his arrival, in the following specimen 
of his versified prose. The instances, 
however, which he adduces, appear 
to us to be at least questionable in 
their application. Abraham, Moses, 
and Daniel were themselves the sub- 
jects of direct and immediate inspi- 
ration. 


*‘ Behold! a woman travaileth— 

Fit emblem this! 

And prominent in holy writ to mark 

The period of the world’s deliverance 

From groaning and corruption—day aud 
hour. 

Unknown to man or angel—previous signs 

And diagnostics, so discernible 

That hypocrites alone regard them not ! 

Such was the Saviour’s language ; yet his 
church, 

Professing to believe and follow him, 

Deem it presumptuous to watch the times 

And ascertain the seasons, though the 
Lord 

Hath said, he will do nothing upon earth 

Without a previous warning.—Thus a 
time 
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Known to the Father only, and concealed 

E’en from the Son on earth, to him made 
known 

By revelation more express, and sent 

And by his angel signified to John, 

Of things which are, and shall be ; Moses 
knew, 

According to the promise sworn of God 

To Abraham, and by the covenant 

Of circumcision ratified, how long 

His seed should sojourn ina foreign land 

Subject to bondage. When four bundred 
years, 

The time of their deliverance drew nigh, 

The people grew and multiplied; when he 

Full forty years of age, and conversant 

Io all Egyptian wisdom,— trained up 

And nourished by the daughter of the 
King, 

Refused to be called her son, and chose 

Affliction with his people, knowing well 

That God would by bis hand deliver them, 

Howbeit disobedient ; for at first, 

It came into his heart to visit them, 

By secret meditation, till at length 

His inward purpose and intent of mind 

Was outwardly confirmed, by flame of fire 

And voice in Sinai, sending him forthwith 

With full commission and express com- 
mand, 

To shew great signs and wonders in the 
land, 

And bring them forth from Egypt.—Da- 
niel 

First set bis heart to pray, and learnt in 
books 

The computation of another time, 

Set and determin’d for deliverance 

¥rom Babylonian bondage. So may we 

By patient observation of the word 

Written for our instruction, upon whom 

‘The latter days are fall’n and evil times. 

So may we judge redemption to be nigh, 

And lifting up our heads, run to and fro 

In search of knowledge ; till, the neasure 
full, 

Words once shut up, and sealed books 
appear 

Open to view.” pp. 103—105. 


And here we must once more 
take leave to premise, that we con- 
sider accuracy of definition, in re- 
gard to future events, as not at all 
necessarily involved in certainty of 
expectation. No doubts respecting 
the mode of the Millennium, what- 
ever that Millennium be, no dif- 
ficulties respecting its time, its 
course, its duration, whether for 
1000 or 365,000 years, or its ter- 
mination, can for a moment shake 
in the mind of the believer the clear 
testimony and sublime assurance of 
the twentieth chapter of the Reve- 





lations respecting its reality. After 
the account of binding Satan for a 
thousand years, the Apostle conti- 
nues in his sublimest strains, —“ Anp 
I SAW THRONES, AND THEY SAT 
UPON THEM, AND JUDGMENT WAS 
GIVEN UNTO THEM: AND I SAW 
THE SOULS OF THEM THAT WERE 
BENEADED FOR THE WITNESS OF 
J&SUS, AND FOR THE worp or Gop, 
AND WHICH HAD NOT WORSHIPPED 
THE BEAST, NEITHER HIS IMAGE, 
NEITHER HAD RECEIVED HIS MARK 
UPON THEIR FOREHEADS, OR IN 
THEIR HANDS; AND THEY LIvep 
AND REIGNED witH Curist A 
THOUSAND YEARS. BUT THE REST 
OF THE DEAD LIVED NOT AGAIN 
UNTIL THE THOUSAND YEARS 
WERE FINISHED. THIS IS THE 
FIRST RESURRECTION. BLESSED 
AND HOLY IS HE THAT HATH PART 
IN THE FIRST RESURRECTION : ON 
SUCH THE SECOND DEATH HATH 
NO POWER, BUP THEY SHALL BE 
PRIESTS OF Gop AND or Canist, 
AND SHALL REIGN WITH HIM A 
THOUSAND “YEARS. AND | WHEN 
THE THOUSAND YEARS ARE EX- 
PIRED, SATAN SHALL BE LOOSED 
OUT OF HIS PRISON.” 


What can we say after reading 
this decisive and sublime testimony 
to the fact of the Millennium, but, in 
prior language of the same inspired 
writer, “ Blessed is he that readeth 
and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep those things 
which are written therein.” Can 
any question after this remain, but 
an inquiry only, how far we may 
humbly investigate, within what 
limits of time, or under what course 
of providential circumstances, this 
animating prophecy is finally to be 
accomplished if not accomplished 
already. Weadd this last clause of 
exception, because we know it to 
have been the opinion of some, that 
the Millennium has passed already : 
and Vitringa has been at some pains 
to confute the various suppositions 
that it actually took place, either 
counting the thousand years from 
the first coming of our Lord, or from 
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some period intermediate between 
that and the reign of Constantine, 
or finally from Constantine himself. 
It is remarkable that Grotius and 
many other intelligent and learned 
commentators should have been num- 
bered amongst these premature Chi- 
liasts, whose opinion was, in truth, 
near that of all the interpreters of 
the middle ages, and perhaps may 
account for the prevalence of a very 
general expectation, that the end of 
the world was come about the thou- 
sandth or eleven hundredth year of 
the Christian era. 

We stay not now to refute or even 
to detail these exploded and impos- 
sible suppositions; which are in 
truth resolvable into this, a determi- 
nation to get rid, at all risks, of, so 
to speak, a more impossible, as these 
writers thought, and more ill favour- 
ed position, the position of the elder 
and truer Chiliasts. ‘These elders 
all agreed in placing the Millennium 
where the most just and latest views 
of prophecy seem finally to agree 
in placing it, at the conclusion of the 
present order of things, after the ju- 
dicial destruction of Anti-Christ, and 
during a reign of Jesus Christ, far 
more universal than any hitherto 
manifested, and enfolding alike both 
Jew and Gentile within its wide em- 
brace. This must now be felt to be 
the only basis on which the question 
can rest ; the only principle on which 
itcan be argued. And this we im- 
agine, being tully conceded by all 
who deem it necessary to cast a 
single glance towards the Millen- 
nial controversy, added to what we 
have before oflered, renders super- 
fluous, for the purposes of that con- 
troversy, any consideration of the 
exact time in which it is to take 
place. 

The question then is thus nar- 
rowed to a very simple, but very 
important inquiry, by what course of 
providential circumstances we are 
to define the plain and undeniable 
declarations by the -—Apocalyptic 
Prophet, of the yet future glories 
of the millennial kingdom? And 
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here, before we pronounce on the 
possibility of coming to any distinct 
definition at all, it will be necessary 
to glance again at the opinions that 
were held on this subject by the el- 
der Chiliasts betore alluded to; in 
making which appeal, however, it 
will be fully understood, that we are 
far from feeling a spirit of entire 
submission to the commentators, 
even of the first two centuries. The 
interpretation even of a prophet him- 
self, were it Isaiah, Daniel, or John, 
would not be conclusive on his own 
prophecy; unless his comment, as 
well as his prediction, were given by 
inspiration: for we know, on the 
best authority, that “not unto them- 
selves, but unto us, they did minister 
these things,” when the Spirit by 
them “ testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and the GLory 
THAT SHOULD FOLLOW.” Any in- 
direct and traditional report of their 
views respecting their own prophe- 
cies, must of course be very uncer- 
tain, and of little or no value. And 
we must say, that their immediate, 
uninspired successors seem to have 
been remarkably, we might say al- 
most providentially, defective in the 
work of a just and authoritative in- 
terpretation of Scripture, of that very 
Scripture to the authenticity and gen- 
uineness of which they bear so in- 
valuable and irrefragable a testimo- 
ny. Be this however as it may, the 
appeal to antiquity is important on 
many accounts; and it would seem 
in this point to be almost wholly in 
favour of a literal interpretation of 
the promised glories of the Millen- 
nium. Justin Martyr stands at the 
head of all the etrly advocates for 
this doctrine, for distinctness of state- 
ment; having been converted to 
Christianity, not more than thirty 
years after the demise of John the 
Divine. His testimony, but for the 
inconvenient omission of a certain 
negative particle, which Joseph Mede 
is for restoring against the faith of all 
manuscripts, and, as Whitby strong- 
ly contends, against the force of the 
passage itself, would make all pious 
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and pure Christians of his age, to 
hold this interpretation. But even, 
though some pious and pure Chris- 
tians might have doubted, still he un- 
questionably maintains, that all tru- 
ly orthodox and absolutely correct 
Christians did hold it ; namely, that 
“ at the period of the Millennium Je- 
rusalem is to be rebuilt, adorned, and 
enlarged ; that the nations of Chris- 
tians are to be gathered together in- 
to it; that the race of the Jews, con- 
verted to Christ, are to return and 
re-people their ancient city ; that a 
resurrection of all the saints depart- 
ed, whether in the Jewish or Gentile 
churches, is to take place ; and that 
all, together with Christ himself and 
the holy patriarchs and prophets of 
old, are to rejoice and reign upon 
earth a thousand years. To this 
view of the Millennium, Tertullian, 
some years after, is made to add the 
notion of a gradual resurrection, du- 
ring its course ; but only of the saints, 
according to their respective merits, 
sooner or later, till the very end of 
the destined period ; when eventu- 
ally all the dead, small and great, 
are to stand before God. This last 
he calls, the judgment de libris, out 
of the books ; as the other and first 
resurrection had been de soliis, “I 
saw thrones,” &c.—Long, however, 
befure either Justin or Tertullian, we 
find that Papias, an undoubted con- 
temporary with the surviving con- 
temporaries of the Apostles, had 
written concerning the Millennium, 
that “there shall be a thousand 
years after the resurrection of the 
dead, wherein the kingdom of Christ 
shall corporally subsist upon this 
earth 3” “ which opinion, I sup- 
pose,” continues Eusebius, as quoted 
by Lardner “he was led into by 
misunderstanding the apostolical 
narrations ; and for want of seeing 
into those things which they spoke 
mystically, and in figures ; for he 
was a man of no great capacity, as 
may be conjectured from his wri- 
tings. Yet he gave occasion toa 
great many ecclesiastical writers af- 
ter him to be of the same opinion, 
who respected the antiquity of the 


man; as Irenzus, and the rest who 
have maintained that opinion.” The 
truth is, Papias seems to have been 
the medium of conveyance to later 
writers, not only of Apostolical, but 
Jewish and Rabbinical, traditions 
on this subject. And accordingly, 
not singly in his own pages, but in 
those of many even wiser writers of 
these earlier ages, we find such a 
mass of unworthy stuff, such a far- 
rago of secular and corporal ideas 
heaped up upon the original and 
well-meant interpretation of the mil- 
lennial prophecy, as to bring the 
whole into utter discredit, nay con- 
tempt, and final rejection, very early 
in the Christian church. Whoever 
has a taste for such details, for we 
confess we have none, may see then 
given in full length in Whitby’s dis- 
course on the Millennium, at the end 
of his Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament ; and given, we must say, ve- 
ry much invidie causd, and without 
any very strong bearing on the 
question itself.* It is much more 
to the point of mere authority, that 
the names of Origen, Jerom, and 


* The Jewish, and even Rabbinical, ori- 
gin of many millennian notions will not, 
we believe, be discovered by some, who 
consider the ancient Jewish Commenta- 
tors as not wholly unenlightened in their 
own Scriptures. We shall only give one 
testimony to these Judaical tendencies of 
the elder Millenaries, as found in Lardaer 
from Basil. Speaking of Apollinarius, 
bishop of Laodicea, A. D. 362, Basil says, 
“He is chargeable with the mystic, o¢ 
rather Judaic, doctrines respecting the 
resurrection: in which he says, that we 
are to return again to the services of the 
law ; agaiu to be circumcised, to observe 
Sabbaths, abstain from meats, offer to God 
gifts, and adorations in Jerusalem, in at- 
tendance on the temple—in short, from 
Christians to become Jews.” Lardner’s 
Credibility, chap. 95. p. 11.—We quote 
Basil the rather, as we find him ranged in 
Palingenesia, amongst the friends of the 
Millenaries; as also Origen, whom Whit- 
by and Lardner repeatedly quote against 
them; as also Austin, of whom we too 
shall have a word to say hereafter. Euse- 
bius likewise is claimed, whose account of 
Papias, given in our text, is any thing but 
favourable on this bead ; and who is con- 
sidered point-blank against the opinion in 
question. These things, till explained, 
must very much tend to weaken our con- 
fidence in the authorities of Palingencsia. 
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Austin, those great pioneers of Anti- 
quity, and immortal, though doubt- 
less human, guardians of scriptural 
truth, are mainly ranged against the 
Chiliasts: other great names might 
be added. And we think we shall 
better gratify our readers by extract- 
ing the account of a friendly episco- 
pal conference, holden on this very 
subject so early as about A. D. 250, 
than by retailing any angry or sple- 
netic effusions, only tending to dark- 
en counsel, on either part. The ac- 
count is given by Lardner, from a 
fragment preserved by Eusebius, of 
a work of Dionysius, bishop of Al- 
exandria, a prelate of very distin- 
guished talents and piety in the third 
century. A book had been written 
by Nepos, another Egyptian bishop, 
in favour of the literal Millennium, 
and against the allegorists, (as 
their opponents were termed.) And 
“ when,” says Dionysius in this frag- 
ment, “ I was in the province of Ar- 
sinde, where, you know, this opin- 
ion has for some time so far prevail- 
ed as to cause divisions and aposta- 
cies of whole churches ; having 
called together the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villa- 
ges, admitting likewise as many of 
the brethren as pleased to be pres- 
ent: I advised that this opinion 
should be publicly examined into. 
And when they produced to me that 
bouk as a shield and impregnable 
bulwark, I sat with them three whole 
days, successively, from morning till 
evening, discussing the contents of 
it.’ He goes on highly applauding 
the good order of the dispute, the 
moderation and candour of all pres- 
ent, their willingness to be convinc- 
ed, and to retract their former opin- 
ions.if reason so required : * With a 
good canscience,”’ he says, “ and un- 
feignedly, and with hearts open to 
the signt of God, embracing whatev- 
er could be made out by good argu- 
ments from the holy Scriptures. In 
the end, Coracio, the chief defender 
of that opinion, engaged and prom- 
ised, in the presence of all the breth- 
ren, that he would no longer main- 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 283. 
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tain or defend, or teach, or make 
mention of it, as being fully convin- 
ced by the arguments on the other 
side. And all the brethren who 
were present rejoiced Yor the conter- 
ence, and their mutual reconciliation 
and agreement.” Lardner’s Credib. 
of Gosp. Hist. part ii. ch. 423 a 
place in which much curious matter 
will be found on the subject of the 
Apocalypse in general. — 

That the opinions of these Alle- 
gorists or Antichiliasts, alluded to in 
the above authorities, were worth 
having or inquiring after on the oth- 
er side, we cannot very well imagine. 
They were content with very vague 
and general interpretations ; having 
evidently none, or very slender 
means of ascertaining the prophetic 
current of mere inchoate times and 
seasons 3; or of gathering any con- 
clusion from past events and devel- 
opments of prophecy, to illustrate 
the future. The Chiliasts themselves 
occasionally apprehended the Mil- 
lennium to be about immediately to 
appear; “at the very latest,’ says 
Lactantius, a warm advocate for the 
doctrine, “two.hundred years bence.” 
And the Antichiliasts, who spoke of 
resuscitations of doctrine, and the 
general extension of Gospel truth, 
under the notion of having part in 
the first resurrection, had nothing 
certain to fix their foot upon, in the 
history of the church, to warrant 
such an application. St. Austin, in 
his Civitas Dei, seems to regardethe 
first resurrection as the restoration 
of the dead soul to spiritual life ; 
and attempts, amidst many strange 
labours, a mystical resulution of the 
number thousand into a cube of 
pertection from that of ten. ‘Thus 
he would intimate # large reach of 
time for the prevalence of Chiistian 
doctrine, as we are promised to re- 
ceive a hundred-fold more in this 
present life. He speaks out, howev- 
er, explicitly in the same chapter of 
those who suspect the passage in 
Rev. xx. to mean, a corporeal re- 
surrection, on the ground more es- 
pecially, of the thousand years fall- 
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ing in as a sabbatical millenary, af- 
ter the “six thousand years of sor- 
row and of labour ;” “ which opin- 
ron,”’ says he, “ would be howsoever 
tolerable (utcunque tolerabilis) if 
spiritual pleasures were to be the re- 
sult to the saints, of this personal 
presence of the Lord: for once we 
ourselves were even of the same 
opinion. But since they attribute to 
the risen saints, such immoderate 
grants of good eating and drinking, 
as not only exceed temperance, but 
even belief; such things can only be 
credited by carnal men. Those 
then who are spiritual, call those 
others, marvellous believers, Chil- 
iasts.” De Civitate Dei. lib. 20. 
chap. 7. 

To this may be added, as_ below, 
from Lardner, the remarks of An- 
drew, bishop of Cesarea, abont the 
year 500, whose prudent conclusion 
from the whole matter, in comment- 
ing on the Apocalypse, seems to be 
this: “ Whether the thousand years 
here spoken of denote exactly that 
term, or only a long duration, God 
only knows !* Credib. part ii. ch, 
146. 

In short, it might justly seem to 
have been the will of the Supreme 

*“ Some confine the above-mentioned 
hundred years to the short period of our 
Lord’s ministry ; from his baptism, to his 
ascension to heaven ; being no more than 
three years, or three and a half years.— 


Others think that, after the completion of 


six thousand years, shall be the first re- 
surrection from the dead, which is to be 
peculiar to the saints above; who are to 
be raised up, that they may dwell again 
on this earth, where the y had given proofs 
of patience and fortitude ; . and that the y 
may live a thousand years here, in honour 
and plenty ; after which will be the gene- 
ral resurrection of good and bad. But 
the church receives neither of those inter- 
pretations: for we remember what our 
Lord said to the Sadducees, that the righit- 
eous shall be as the angels which are in 
heaven, Mark xii. 25: as also the words 
of Paul, who says, The kingdom of heaven 
is not meatand drink, Rom. xiv. 17. By 
the thousand years, therefore, we under- 
stand the time of the preaching of the 
Gospel, in the time of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion.".—Andrew, bishop of Cesarea, in 
Rey. xx. 7. Lardner’s Credibility, part ii. 
ch. 146. 


Director of events and Great Dispen- 
ser of prophecy, that the doctrine of 
the Millennium, after having run a 
short course of unintelligible or unte- 
nable interpretation in the earliest 
ages, should lie in abeyance till later 
ages; and that men, discouraged by 
the impotent attempts of themselves 
or others, should contentedly defer 
the fuller and more intelligent exam- 
ination of the prophecy to periods 
long subsequent, and furnished with 
means of illustration and investiga- 
tion far more copious and effective. 
We may conclude this reference to 
antiquity with the short but appro- 
priate introduction to the comments 
of latter ages by Burnet, the great 
theorist on all the several stages of 
subsistence belonging to this our 
lower planet. “In latter ages,” says 
he, speaking of millennial writers, 
“they seem to have dropt one half 
of the doctrine; namely, the reno- 
vation of nature, which Irenzus, 
Justin Martyr, and the ancients join 
inseparably with the Millennium: 
and by this omission the doctrine 
hath been made less intelligible, and 
one part of it inconsistent with the 
other. And when their pretensions 
were to reign upon this present earth, 
and in this present state of nature, 
it gave a jealousy to temporal prin- 
ces, and gave occasion likewise to 
many fanatical spirits, under the no- 
tion of saints, to aspire to dominion, 
&c. This J reckon as one great 
cause that brought the doctrine into 
discredit.” All of which the au- 
thor hopes himself to rectify, and 
to reduce the question to its true 
State. 

And here the “ true state” of the 
question meets us for discussion, as 
found in still more modern times, 
even in “ these last days.” Begin- 
ning afresh with the great names of 
Mede and Burnet on the one side, 
and those of Whitby and Vitringa 
on the other, we cannot but confess 
it has had, since their time, full op- 
portunity for growing up to a mea- 
sure of importance which it could 
never have gained of old, even from 
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the labours of a Papias or a Justin 
Martyr, a Jerom or au Austin. We 
see, it is yery true, under different 
names, something very like a revi- 
val of the old controversy between 
the Chiliasts and the Antichiliasts, 
the Millenaries and the Allegorists ; 
only there is this great difference 
and great improvement. ‘The ad- 
vocates for a literal Millennium have 
brought themselves to speak in a 
much more guarded and modest 
manner of that mysterious period, 
and to affix more spirituality to its 
sensibleimagery. Their dpponents, 
va the contrary, the spiritualisers, 
have learned to affix a definite pe- 
riod to their Millennium: to make 
it absolutely coincident with the 
millenarian scheme, in point of 
time and many of its circumstances ; 
and only to demur on one or two 
points, very material, it must be 
owned, but we trust in a kindred 
spirit of forbearance and humility. 
And must not, indeed, each party, 
after their full measure of expe- 
rience from all-that is past, say, 
from the depth of their soul, in the 
solemn view of an undefined futu- 
rity, “ Secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God ?” 

Here then, finding ourselves at 
present shut out fy our limits from 
a further prosecution of the subject 
in the present Number, we should 
very contentedly leave it altogether, 
did our duty to our readers excuse 
us from a resumption of it, at a point 
where we must be more immeiiate- 
ly drawn ourselves into the contro- 
versy. In the mean time, however, 
we shall satisfy ourselves with tak- 
ing our leave, under. cover of Mr. 
Stewart’s Practical View, who avails 
himself of his privilege in leaving 
P grand question wholly undecid- 

Ifis little preface, on the sub- 
pea of the second coming of the 
Redeemer, contains what we believe 
all parties will now subscribe, as it 
must be admitted to be much in 
confirmation of‘our own historical 
sketch above. 


“There appears to be a studied ob- 
ecurity in the sacred writers in their man- 
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ner of speaking of his advent, as the at- 
tentive reader will perceive: so that in 
some passages it is difficult to ascertain 
whether we are to understand his coming 
to be by his Spirit, by his providence, or 
by his personal appearance. This obseu 
rity seems to have been designed, that his 
church might ever be allowed to exercise 
the hope of his glorious manifestation ; 
‘not knowing the day nor the hour where- 
in the Son of man cometh.’ 

* This hope was the animating princi- 
ple of the first Christians. They are re- 
presented as ‘waiting for his Son from 
heaven;’ as ‘looking tor the blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great 

God and | our Saviour Jesus Christ: P oan 
were distinguished from the world around 
them by this character, that they ‘loved 
his appearing.’ . 

“ As the love of the church waxed cold, 
this hope very much declined. Individual 
believers, doubtless, were still using the 
prayer of the Apostle, ‘Come quickly : 
even so, come, Lord Jesus ;’ but the great 
apostacy ulmost entirely obliterated the 
expectation of a coming Saviour. A pur- 
gatory after death, which might allow a 
lounger period to cleanse the souls of the 
wicked, was tar more agreeable to such a 
system, than the near approach of an Al- 
mighty King, who was coming ‘to take 
vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

‘At the era of the Reformation, hows 
ever, this hope, which had been so long 
buried in oblivi job, Was again revived. Our 
Reformers commenced their ecclesiastical 
year by a reference to the coming of our 
Lord; framing the colletts of our church, 
and selecting the portions of Seripture to 
be read for her occasional services, in re- 
ference to this event; and this, not for 
ene Sabbath only, but for four successive 
weeks: as if they wished at the outset of 
the year to restore her worshippers to the 
position of the first church. 

** Notwithstanding this return of our 
Reformers to the principles of the early 
Christians, the second advent of our Lord, 
as a practical, operative principle, is in the 
present day almost entirely lost to the 
church of Christ; so much so, that if 
Christians in general be asked, ‘Are you 
Waiting, or do you hope, for the coming 
of the Lord! their answer is, ‘1 expect 
to go to him; but [ have no expectation 
that he will come to me.’ They have 
ceased to look for his appearing. 

“It is evident there must be some error 
im this: for if any truth should become 
more influential by the lapse of time, 
the near approach of the Saviour is that 
truth. if the early Christians, nearly 
eighteen bundred years since, were wait- 
ing for him, surely we, w ho live in the 


latter days, should be earnestly expecting 
him. 
“It is easy, however, to account for the 
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progress of this error. Soon after the re- 
vival of this animating doctrine by the 
Reformers, it was abused, by various 
erude and fanciful, and indeed carnal and 
wicked, opinions upon the Millennium— 
a subject quite distinct from the advent; 
—opinions that tended to overturn civil 
covernment, and to introduce worse than 
heathenlicentiousness. This discouraged 
imany from referring much to this subject. 
‘The day of death has been practically con- 
sidered as the period of the believer's fe- 
licity, rather than that great day when the 
trumpet shall sound, and ‘ death shall be 
swallowed up in victory.’”’ Preface, pp. 
ix—xi. 

The laudable attempt of Mr. 
Stewart, in the subsequent pages, is, 
“entirely distinct from all senti- 
ments respecting the Millennium, 
upon which he offers no opinion, to 
place, before the Christian church 
the substance of that which is re- 
vealed in the Scriptures upon the 
second advent of our Lord. It is 
done with no design of establishing 
a mere theory, or fanciful opinion, 
but with a view to Christian edifica- 
tion in these remarkable days.” 

The general plan of the work is 
a division into four parts; the first 
containing four discourses, on The 
Redeemer’s Advent desirable to his 
Friends: the second containing two 
discourses, on The Redeemer’s Ad- 
vent terrible to his Enemies: the 
third, containing two discourses, on 
Reasons for expecting the Redeem- 
er’s Advent: the fourth, containing 
ten discourses, on The Course and 
Conduct becoming an Expectation 
of the Redeemer’s Advent. The 
whole is written in Mr. Stewart’s 
well-known style of deep piety and 
affectionate tenderness ; with some 
felicity of illustration, much fulness 
of matter and clearness of arrange- 
ment; and is altogether creditable, 
as a work composed and delivered, 


‘as it appears, during a single season, 


for the benefit of the congregation 
of Percy Chapel. We shall give a 
few extracts somewhat bearing upon 
our present subject. ‘The first, de- 
scriptive of that glorious appearing 
of Christ, so desirable to his faith- 
ful followers, betrays the impossi- 
bility of confining our more general 
and congregational descriptions of 


that event, to the measured glories 
of a mere millennial state. 


“The ‘glorious appearing!’ And, if 
you examine the particulars, you will find 
it well merits this title. For he comes, 
himself the incarnate God; his seat ‘a 
great white throne ;’ athrone so filled with 
majesty that atits appearance ‘the heavens 
and the earth flee away, and their place is 
no more seen.’—He comes attended by my- 
riads ofangels. As kings, in visiting their 
subjects, havea numerous train with them; 
when ‘the King of kings’ appears, ten 
thousand times ten thousand of angels 
form his train. All the host of heaven 
accompany him. The mighty angels, 
which excel in strength; the seraphim, 
which surround the throne; the archan- 
gels—none will be wanting: all these 
happy spirits with joy attend their King. 
—The ‘voice’ which will proclaim his 
advent will heighten the solemnity. On 
great occasions, heralds are sent before to 
proclaim the coming of a judge or the near 
approach of a king: in that day, when 
the Judge of all the earth draws nigh, 
archangels will be the heralds. Thetrump 
of God will sound, and that with so loud 
a voice, that the whole creation will re- 
turn the echo: ‘ For all that are in their 
graves will come forth the sea will 
give up its dead ; and death and hell will 
give up the dead that are in it,’ 

“* Such, ina few words, will be the glory 
of his advent. 

*“* Here, bearing m mind, my Christian 
friends, what was mentioned in the first 
discourse, that, ere the terror of this scene 
commences, you will have an assured 
proof of his favour by your bodies having 
been caught up to be with the Lord, let 
me request you to pause for a moment, 
and behold his glorious epiphany. Will 
you not, when you see him thus exalted, 
break forth in some such strain as this ? 
‘Is this he ‘whowas a worm, and no man?’ 
whom ‘ man despised, and whom the na- 
tions abhorred ?’ Is this he who agonized 
in Gethsamene, and whose blood was shed 
on the mount of Calvary? Yes: mine 
eyes see it is the same Jesus: the marks 
of his love are still fresh upon him: but, 
oh how gloriously transfigured! That 
head, which was swoln by thorns, is new 
arjayed with many crowns; that counte- 
nance, which serrow had marred more 
than any man’s, now shines like the sun 
in his strength; that face, which was de- 
filed with shame and spitting, is now the 
seat of loveliness and consummate beauty. 
—lIs this he,’ again you will say, ‘who 
was deserted by all his disciples ? who, in 
that trying hour, had no friend or acquaint- 
ance ; lover and friend put far from him ? 
Yes! it is he: but now how numerously 
attended ! Thousands of angels are minis- 
tering to him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand are standing around him.—TIs 
this he who appeared to be left of his 
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Father, and who, in the agony of his soul, 
cried out, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ Yes! I see he is the 
same: but, @ how marvellously changed! 
He now appears in the glory of his Fa- 
ther. All his love is made manifest ; and 
he seems to say to the whole creation, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom | am 
well pleased.’ 

“O that these, and far, far higher 
thoughts, may possess your souls in that 
day!” pp. 49—51. 


The same train of description ac- 
companies Mr. Stewart to his new 
heavens and new earth. Tohis rath- 
er infelicitous expression of “ happy 
negatives,” in that state, he subjoins, 
in a dactylic stanza not very worthy 
of such a subject, as the crowning fe- 
licity of the blessed inhabitants, that 


“Their foreheads proclaim his ineffable 

name, 

Their bodies his glory display : 

A day without night they feast in his sight; 
And eternity seems as aday.” _p. 68. 
‘“ They shall reigu for ever and ever.’ 

It is not for a limited time that the happy 
occupants of this city are to enjoy their 
privileges. It is for eternity ; an eternity 
so absolute, that when the myriads of stars 
which deck the heavens shall all have been 
counted, when the sands that lie so thickly 
on the shores of every ocean and of every 
sea shall have been slowly reckoned one 
by one ; when language shall have lostex- 
pression, and the powers of numbers ceas- 
ed, this eternity shall still appear in all 
its youthful vigour; shall commence its 
course anew, till other stars and other 
sands shall have again and again been 
told ; and still this unbounded eternity 
remain. This shall be the duration of 
their blessedness. “ They shall reign for 
ever and ever.’ 

“They go out no more.’—Not like 
our first parents—who for a short season 
enjoyed their paradise, but were then 
driven by sin into the region of thorns and 
briars—for ever they abide, enjoying ror 
FEVER the happy reign of their Lord and 
King. I mention this the more particu- 
larly, asit puts an end to the question 
which has been raised, whether these chap- 
ters describe the millennial stale, or the final 
stale of bliss in heaven. For what further 
can be desired, than to dwell where what- 
ever occasions distress or misery shall be 
absent; where God and the Lamb shall 
dwell; where his servants shall serve him, 
and see his face, and reign with him, for 
ever andever?” pp. 73, 74. 


The terribleness of Christ’s com- 
ing to his enemies, is dismissed by 
our affectionate preacher in two dis- 
courses; one on the temporal pre- 
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cursors of vengeance ; the other, on 
that vengeance itself ; which equally 
leave undecided the period respect- 
ively of each, and gather strength in 
our judgment from that very indeci- 
sion. 

From the two discourses which 
follow, on “ Reasons for expecting 
the Redeemer’s Advent,” we think 
the following extract from Discourse 
VII. contains an original and inter- 
esting remark. After shewing that 
our Lord’s object evidently appeared 
to be always that of keeping up ex- 
pectancy on the part of his church, 
he continues :-— 


“I would notice another forcible argu- 
ment to prove this important doctrine. It 
is this: The manner in which the Apos- 
tles comforted believers under their trials. 
This can only be accounted for from the 
authorized expectation of the advent of 
the Lord Jesus. 

“Our great consolation to distressed 
Christians is, the comfort that death will 
relieve them from all their sorrows, and 
bring their happy spirits to the presence 
of the Lord. ‘This is our constant course 
of alleviation. If some sudden reverse in 
his pecuniary circumstances happens to a 
sincere Christian, what is our language ? 
‘Mourn not, my dear friend, the loss of 
your property : death will soon put you 
in possession of far greater treasures.’ If 
we visit a Christian suffering under acute 
disease, how do we address him? ‘ Be 
patient, my efflicted brother: death will 
soon come, as a welcome visitor, and re- 
lease you from all your pain.’ So, if we 
are called to sympathize with the widow, 
or the orphan, we say, ‘ Dry your tears: 
in a little moment you will follow him for 
whom you mourn: pursue but his steps, 
and death will come and take you to the 
land whither your friend is gone.’ This is 
the mode in which we—I mean, Christians 
in modern times—console our afflicted 
brethren. But this was not the Apostolic 
mode. We may not, perhaps, have no- 
ticed this; but such is the fact, that death 
is very rarely introduced by the Apostles 
in the way of consolation: their comfort 
was, ‘the coming of the Lord.’ Thus 
St. Paul, when addressing the Christians 
at Rome, says, ‘If so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may also be glorified 
together. For I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of the present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.’ Not that our present 
sufferings are not worthy to be compared 
with the felicity we shall enjoy at death, 
but, with the glory that ‘shall be revealed 
in us,’ or, that shall be made manifest at 
the fulfilment of that blessed promise, 
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‘When Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with himin 
glory.’ 50, when he writes to the He- 
brews, ‘ who took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, knowing that in beaven they 
bad a better and an enduring substance,’ 
he does not refer to their death, as the 
short interval only for which they were to 
wait: he says, ‘For, yet a little while, and 
he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry.’ I have also already shewn that it 
was in this manner he consoled those who 
smourned over the death of their Christian 
friends; ‘Them which sleep in Jesus, will 
God bring with him:’ ‘therefore comfort 
one another with these words’—with the 
hope of the coming Saviour.” pp. 134— 
136. 

Mr. Stewart’s prophetic interpreta- 
tions, in regard to the present out- 
pouring of the sixth vial on the na- 
tions, as warranting an expectation 
of the near approach of our Sav- 
iour’s advent, will be found in Dis- 
course VIII. pp. 159 et. seq. We do 
not ourselves pretend to form any de- 
cisive opinion on such questions, and 
therefore pretermit them. Subjoined 
are the following encouraging details 
of the missionary progress as indi- 
cative of the present times. 


“We live in so extraordinary an age, 
that marvellous events make but little im- 
pression upon us, or otherwise we should 
be deeply affected with the facts of the 
day It is not that one particular body of 
Christians has formed a plan for preaching 
the Gospel; the whole church of Christ 
is at this time in motion, Thirty years 
since, missionary exertions were confined 
principally to our two venerable institu- 
tions, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel; to the Moravi- 
ans; and to some other small societies. 
During the whole of the last century, 
though that which the Lord effected by 
their instrumentality is a cause of great 
thankfulness, the visible results of their 
labours were comparatively small. ‘This 
is attested by the reports of the patient 
endurance of the United Brethren on the 
coast of Labrador, and by the accounts of 
the missions in India of our venerable So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
But mark the change. There are at pre- 
sent no less than forty-one public socie- 
ties in our own and other Protestant coun- 
tries, formed for the single purpose of 
spreading the kingdom of our Saviour. An 
annual revenue of above four hundred 
thousand pounds is collected for this pur- 
pose ; and daily additions are making to 
these revenues. An institution connect- 


ed with the cause of Christ is planned, 
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and funds and agents are almost immedi- 
ately raised to commence and carry for- 
ward its object; and this without injuring 
other institutions, but on the contrary, ben- 
efitting them. There are now either min- 
isters of the Gospel, or the holy Scriptures 
translated, into one hundred and forty- 
four languages; or Scriptural tracts, as si- 
lent preachers, going into all parts of the 
world. Africa, Asia, North and South 
America, the isles afar off, some of them 
not even known td our ancestors, have all 
their preachers. And such has been the 
success which, by the Divine blessing, has 
attended these exertions, that whole isl- 
ands have renounced idolatry. Untutored 
Africans also, who a few years since were 
in the lowest state of barbarism, literally 
‘ worshipping devils,’ have been convert- 
ed, and are now manifesting the power of 
Christianity by the exemplary discharge 
of the duties of civilized life. 

“Some idea of the rapidity of these 
movements may be formed from the fol- 
lowing short sketch of the progress of the 
Church Missionary Society. During the 
first ten years that society had but one 
mission: it has now nine missions.. The 
clergy who were supporters of its objects 
were, during the first year, 50; at the end 
of the first ten years, 260: they are now 
about 1500. The whole income for the 
first ten years was 15,0001.: for the last 
year alone it was above 40,000/. There 
were none or few converts who were com- 
municants at the end of the first ten years: 
there are now above 1000. There were 
then few hearers : there are now several 
thousands. ‘Then it had but four schools 
and two hundred scholars; now it has 
two hundred and thirty-one scholars, and 
13,200 scholars. 

“Is there not upon this point a great 
similarity between the prophetic marks 
and the actual occurrences before us / 
Must we not be almost compelled to say, 
It does indeed appear very like the Lord 
sending out his angels, with the great 
sound of a trumpet, to gather in his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other?’ pp. 171—174. 


We should have pleasure in con- 
tinuing our extracts through the re- 
maining series of ten discourses, on 
the Conduct becoming the Redeem- 
er’s Advent, but our limits forbid : 
and we shall take our leave for the 
present of our readers, and finally of 
our excellent instructor Mr. Stewart, 
by giving the summary of the last dis- 
courses, from which our readers may 
themselves conjecture the instruction 
they would derive from their perusal. 


‘‘ Ten Discourses :—Readiness for his 
Coming; The Necessity of lnward Meet- 
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ness; Assurance of Readiness ; Holding 
Fast our Profession; Earnest Prayer for 
Divine Aid; Active Zeal in Spreading the 
Gospel ; Vigilance against Satan; Watch- 
fulness against the Dangers of the Pres- 
ent Times; Dwelling in Love; Patient 
Waiting for Christ.” p. 184. 
( To be continued.) 


- -—————- 


Narrative of the Loss of the Kent 
East Indiaman, by Fire in the 
Bay of Biscay, on the 1st of 
March 1825; in a Letter to a 
Friend. By a Passenger. Edin- 
burgh. 2s. 6d. 


Tue leading circumstances connect- 
ed with this painfully interesting nar- 
rative were detailed in the public 
journals at the time ; but the appro- 
priately serious and religious tone 
which pervades the little publication 
before us, and the information, not, 
however, alluded to in the work, 
that it is published for the charita- 
ble purpose of assisting the widows 
and destitute children of the suffer- 
ers, induce us to notice it; and in- 
deed it is well worthy of the atten- 
tion of our readers both for the sake 
of its remarkable narrative, and for 
those moral and Christian reflections 
which arise out of it. Our notice 
will necessarily consist chiefly of a 
few extracts from the publication it- 
self. The writer of the letter gives 
the following statements. 


“The Kent, Capt. Henry Cobb, a fine 
new ship of 1350 tons, bound to Bengal 
and China, left the Downs on the 19th 
February, with 20 officers, 344 soldiers, 
43 women, and 66 children beionging to 
the 3lst regiment; with 20 private pas- 
sengers, and a crew (including officers) 
of 148 men, on board.”’ 

“With a fine fresh breeze from the 
north-east, the statcly Kent, in bearing 
down the channel, speedily passed many 
a well-known spot on the coast, dear to 
our remembrance ; and on the evening of 
the 23d, we took our last view of happy 
England, and entered the wide Atlantic, 
without the expectation of again secing 
land until we reached the shores of India. 

“With slight interruptions of bad wea- 
ther, we continued to make way until the 
night of Monday the 26th, when we were 
suddenly arrested in lat. 47 deg. 30 min. 
long. 10 deg. by a violent gale from the 
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south-west, which gradually increased dur- 
ing the whole of the following morning.” 

“The activity of the officers and sea- 
men of the Kent appeared to keep ample 
pace with that of the gale. Our larger 
sails were speedily taken in, or closely 
reefed ; and about 10 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of March, after having struck 
our top-gallant yards, we were lying-to, 
under a triple-reefed main-topsail ooly, 
with our dead lights in, and with the whole 
watch of soldiers attached to the life-lines, 
that were run along the deck for this pur- 
pose. The rolling of the ship, which was 
vastly increased by a dead weight of some 
hundred tons of shot and shells that form- 
eda part of its lading, became so great 
about half-past eleven or twelve o'clock, 
that our main chains were thrown by eve- 
ry lurch considerably under water; and 
the best cleated articles of furniture in the 
cabins and the cuddy were dashed about 
with so much noise and violence, as to 
excite the liveliest apprehensions of indi- 
vidual danger. 

“It was a little before this period that 
one of the officers of the ship, with the 
well-meant intention of ascertaining that 
ali was fast below, descended with two of 
the sailors into the hold, where they car- 
ried with them, for safety, a light in the 
patent lantern ; and secing that the lamp 
burned dimly, the oflicer took the precau- 
tion to hand it up to the orlop deck to be 
trimmed. Having afterwards discovered 
one of the spirit casks to be adrift, he sent 
the sailors for some billets of wood to se- 
cure it; but the ship in their absence hav- 
ing made a heavy lurch, the officer unfor- 
tunately dropped the light ; and letting go 
his hold of the cask in his eagerness to re- 
cover the lantern, it suddenly stove, and 
the spirits communicating with the lamp, 
the whole place was instantly in a blaze.” 


pp. 4—7. 


Every possible efiort was instant- 
ly made to repress the flames ; but 
this being found impracticable, Cap- 
tain Cobb directed the lower decks 
to be scuttled, and the lower ports to 
be opened so as to admit a free pas- 
sage of the waves into the vessel. 
The immense body of water thus in- 
troduced into the huld checked the 
flames, but the danger of sinking now 
became imminent; and it seemed 
doubtful by which of the two instru- 
ments of destruction the unhappy 
company of human beings congrega- 
ted in the vessel would perish: that 
they must perish by the one or the 
other, appeared inevitable. 

The scene of horror which now 
presented itself is described as fol- 
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lows by the highly respectable and 
pious author, whose modesty has 
prevented his putting his name to 
his narrative: but if any of our read- 
ers in perusing it should be surpris- 
ed, that, while the merits of various 
other individuals on this trying oc- 
casion are so warmly eulogized, 
those of Major M’Gregor, which are 
known to have been highly praise- 
worthy, are wholly passed over, and 
should be inclined to suspect the 
cause, we take the liberty of inform- 
ing them that their conjecture is well 
founded. But to proceed with our 
extract : 


“ The upper deck was covered with be- 
tween six aud seven hundred human be- 
ings; many of whom, from previous sea- 
sickness, were forced, on the first alarm, 
to fiee from below in a state of absolute 
nakedness, and were now running about 
in quest of husbands, children, or parents. 
While some were standing in silent resig- 
nation, or in stupid insensibility to their 
impending fate, others were yielding 
themselves up to the most frantic despair. 
Some ow their knees were earnestly im- 
ploring, with significant gesticulations and 
in noisy supplications, the mercy of Him, 
whose arm, they exclaimed, was at length 
out-stretched to smite them; others were 
to be seen hastily crossing themselves, and 
performing the various external acts re- 
quired by their peculiar persuasion; while 
a number of the older and more stout- 
hearted soldiers and sailors, sullenly took 
their seats directly over the magazine, 


hoping, as they stated, that by means of 


the explosion which they every instant ex- 
pected, a speedier termination might there- 


by be put to their sufferings. Several of 


the soldiers’ wives and children, who had 
fled for temporary shelter into the after- 
cabins on the upper decks, were engaged 
im prayer and in reading the Scriptures 
with the ladies, some of whom were ena- 
bled, with wonderful self-possession, to of- 
fer to others those spiritual consolations, 
which a firm and intelligent trust in the 
Redeemer of the world appeared at this 
awful hour to impart to their own breasts. 
The dignified deportment of two young 
ladies, in particular, formed a specimen of 
natural strength of mind, finely modified 
by Christian feeling, that failed not to at- 
tract the notice and admiration of every 
one who had an opportunity of witnessing 
it. 

‘“Qne young gentleman, of whose pro- 
mising talents and piety I dare not now 
make farther mention, having calmly ask- 
ed me my opinion respecting the state of 
the ship, I told him that I thought we 


should be prepared to sleep that night in 
eternity; and I shall never forget the pe- 
culiar fervour with which he replied, as he 
pressed my hand in his, ‘ My heart is fill- 
ed with the peace of God ;’ adding, ‘ yet, 
though I know it is foolish, 1 dread ex- 
ceedingly the last struggle.’ 

“‘ Amongst the numerous objects that 
struck my observation at this period, I 
was much affected with the appearance 
and conduct of some of the dear children, 
who, quite unconscious in the cuddy cab- 
ins, of the perils that surrounded thei, 
continued to play as usual with their lit- 
tle toys in bed, or to put the most inno- 
cent and unseasonable questions to those 
around them. To some of the older chil- 
dren, who seemed fully alive to the reality 
of the danger, | whispered, Now is the 
time to put in practice the instructions 
you used to receive at the Regimental 
School, and to think of that Saviour of 
whom you have heard so much: they re- 
plied, as the tears ran down their cheeks, 
‘ O, sir, we are trying to remember thein ; 
and we are praying to God.’ 

“The passive condition to which we 
were all reduced, by the totat failure of 
our most strenuous exertion, while it was 
well calculated, and probably designed to 
convince us afterwards, that our deliver- 
ance was effected, not ‘by our own might 
or power, but by the Spirit of the Lord,’ 
afforded us ample room at the moment for 
deep and awful reflection, which, it is to 
be earnestly wished, may have been im- 
proved, as well by those who were event- 
ually saved, as by those who perished.”’ 
pp. 9—12. 

It is not often that we have an op- 
portunity of learning from compe- 
tent sources of information, the mor- 
al and spiritual phenomena of a 
scene like this. Few persons in 
such a situation could sufficiently 
calm their minds amidst their indi- 
vidual danger and individual duties, 
to notice the minute varieties of so 
terrific ascene. Our author’s calm- 
ness clearly arose from that source 
which alone can give true repose in 
the hour of expected death, an ha- 
bitual and well-grounded hope of a 
blessed immortality, through the 
merits of the Redeemer, accompa- 
nied by that “peace with God” 
which follows upon being “ justified 
by faith,” and proved to be solid by 
the scriptural fruits of a renewed 
and regenerate heart. Thus sup- 
ported himself, it was our author’s 
privilege at this solemn hour to have 
been enabled to warn and comfort 
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others; and we would humbly trust 


that his pious efforts, and those of 


others like minded among his fel- 
low-sufferers may have left a deep 
and salutary impression on ‘the 
minds of many—would we could 
hope of all!—who were mercifully 
permitted to survive the catastrophe. 
May the perusal also of these pages 
call to their recollection, and renew 
upon their hearts, those holy reso- 
lutions of dedicating themselves, 
should they be spared, to the ser- 
vice of their Almighty Deliverer ; 
which doubtless in some, if not 
many, instances were formed during 
those awful moments of suspense. 
Nor will the narrative be lost upon 
the public at large, if, while it adds 
another most impressive illustration 
to the solemn truth, that “in the 
midst of life we are in death,” it 
jeads its readers seriously to ask, 
“Of whom may we seek for suc- 
cour, but of thee, O Lord, who for 
our sins art justly displeased ?” 

The experience of Major Macgre- 
gor on this fearful occasion, corres- 
ponds with what we believe is the 
melancholy testimony of most cler- 
gymen and others who are in the 
habit of visiting the beds of the sick 
and dying, that the vast majority of 
mankind live in habits of indifference 
or practical scepticism, which render 
them wholly thonghtless or wareless 
respecting eternity. 


“T should apprehend that a large ma- 
jority of those men, whose previous at- 
tention has never been fairly and fully di- 
rected to the great subject of religion, ap- 
proach the gates of death, it may be, with 
solemnity, or with terror, but without any 
definable or tangible conviction of the fact 
that, ‘after death cometh the judgment.’ 
Several there were, indeed, who vowed in 
loud and piteous cries, that if the Lord 
God would spare their lives, they would 
thenceforward dedicate all their powers to 
his service: and not a few were heard to 
exclaim, in the bitterness of remorse, that 
the judgments of the Most High were 
justly poured out upon them, for their neg- 
lected Sabbaths, and their profligate or 
profane lives; but the number of those 
was extremely sinall, who appeared to 
dwell either with lively hope or dread on 
the view of an opening eternity. And as 
a farther evidence of the truth of this ob- 
servation, | may mention, that when I 
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afterwards had occasion to mount the 
mizen shrouds, | there met with a young 
man, who had brought me a letter of in- 
troduction from our excellent friend Dr. 
G n, towhom I felt it my duty, while 
we were rocking on the mast, quietly to 
propose the great question, ‘ What must 
we do to be saved!’ and this young gen- 
tleman has since informed Mr. P. that 
though he was at that moment fully per- 
suaded of the certainty of immediate 
death, yet the subject of eternity, in any 
form, had not once flashed upon his mind, 
previously to my conversation.” pp. 
13, 14. 

Most unexpectedly and providen- 
tially a small brig was discovered at 
a distance, which proved to be the 
Cambria, of 200 tons burden, bound 
for Vera Cruz, having on board 
twenty or thirty Cornish miners, and 
other agents of the Anglo-Mexican 
Mompany, commanded by Captain 
Cook, with a ship’s company of only 
eleven men, The length of time 
the Kent had been burning, the 
tremendous sea that was running, 
the extreme smallness of the Cam- 
bria, and the immense number of 
human beings to be rescued, ren- 
dered it very improbable that many 
could be saved; but by the great 
exertions and good conduct of all 
parties, the majority of the crew of 
the Kent excepted, no less than five 
hundred and filty-seven persons es- 
caped. The perilous circumstances 
which attended the rescue occupy 
the chief part of the narrative. The 
women and children were first put 
into the boats; next followed the 
various classes of men on board; 
the officers themselves remaining to 
the last, and preserving order toa 
degree not to have been hoped for, 
but which materially facilitated the 
perilous operation, and was the 
means of saving many lives. The 
rescue of the first boat-fuil is thus 
described :— 

“ Arrangements having been conside- 
rately made by Captain Cobb for placing 
in the first boat, previous to letting it 
down, all the ladies, and as many of the 
soldiers’ wives as it could safely contain, 
they hurriedly wrapt themselves up in 
whatever articles of clothing could be most 
conveniently found; and | think about 
two, or half-past two o'clock, @ most 
mournful processiow advanced from the 
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after-cabins to the starboard cuddy-port, 


outside of which the cutter was suspend- 
ed. Scarcely a word was uttered—not 
a scream was heard—even the infants 
ceased to cry, as if conscious of the un- 
spoken and unspeakable anguish that was 
at that instant rending the hearts of their 
parting parents—nor was the silence of 
voices in any way broken, except in one 
or two cases, where the ladies plaintively 
entreated permission to be left behind with 
their hasbands. But on being assured 
that every moment’s delay might occasion 
the sacrifice of a human life, they succes- 
sively suffered themselves to be torn from 
the tender eusbrace, and with the fortitude 
which never fails to characterise andadorn 
their sex on occasions of overwhelming 
trial, were placed, without a murmur, in 
the boat, which was immediately lowered 
into a sea so tempestuous as to leave us 
only ‘ to hope against, hope’ that it should 
live in it for a single moment. Twice the 
cry was heard from those on the chains 
that the boat was swamping. But He who 
enabled the Apostle Peter to walk on the 
face of the deep, and was graciously at- 
tending to the silent but earnest aspira- 
tions of those on board, had decreed its 
safety. The tackle, after considerable 
difficulty, was unbodked—the boat was 
dexterously cleared from the ship, and 
after a while was seen from the poop, bat- 
tling with the billows ;—now raised, in 
its progress to the brig, like a speck on 
their summit, and then disappearing for 
several seconds, as if engulfed ‘in the 
horrid vale, betweeuthem. The Cambria 
having prudently lain to at some distance 
from the Kent, lest she should be involy- 
ed in her explosion, or exposed to the 
fire from our guas, which, being all shot- 
ted, afterwards went off asthe flames suc- 
cessively reached them, the men had a 
considerable way to row; and the success 
of this first experiment seeming to be the 
gaeasure of our future hopes, the move- 
ments of this precious boat—incalculably 
precious, without doubt, to the agonized 
husbands and fathers immediately con- 
mected with it—were watched with in- 
tense anxiety by all on board. In the 
course of twenty minutes, tt was scen 
alongside the ‘ark of refuge ;’ and the 
first human being that happeved to be ad- 
mitted, out of the vast assemblage that 
ultimately found shelter there, was the 
infant son of Major Macgregor, a child of 
only a few weeks old, who was caught 
from his mother’s arms, and lifted iato 
the brig by Mr. Thomson, the fourth mate 
of the Kent. 

“T have been told by one abundantly 
eapable of judging, that the feelings of 
oppressive delight, gratitude, and praise, 
experienced by the married officers and 
soldiers, on being assured of the safety of 
their wives and children, so entirely ab- 
stracted their minds from their own sit- 
zation, as to render them for a little while 
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afterwards totally insensible either to the 
storm that beat upon them, or to the ac- 
tive and gathering volcano that threatened 
every instant to explode under their feet.”’ 
pp. 17—20. 

The perils of the remainder were 
far greater, as the boats could not 
again come alongside the Kent, and 
the women and children were oblig- 
ed to be lowered by ropes from the 
stern, and were often plunged re- 
peatedly under water before they 
could be dropped into the boat. 
None of the women ultimately pe- 
rished under this dangerous opera- 
tion; but great numbers of the 
younger children were drowned. 
Many affecting proofs occurred of 
parental and filial aflection which 
shed a momentary brightness round 


the gloomy scene. 

“Two or three soldiers, to relieve 
their wives of a part of their families, 
sprang into the water with their children, 
and perished in their endeavours to save 
them. One young lady, who bad resolute- 
ly refused to quit her father, whose sense 
of duty kept him at his post, was near 
falling a sacrifice to her filial devotion, not 
having been picked up by those in the 
boats until she had sunk five or six times. 
Another individual, who was reduced to 
the frightful alternative of losing his wife 
or his children, hastily decided in favour 
of his duty to the former. His wife was 
accordingly saved ; but his four children, 
alas! were left to perish. A fine fellow, 
a soldier, who had neither wife nor child 
of his own, but who evinced the greatest 
solicitude for the safety of those of others, 
insisted on having three children lashed to 
hua, with whom he plunged into the wa- 
ter: not being able to reach the boat, he 
was again drawn into the ship, with his 
charge, but not before two of the children 
had expired.” pp. 21, 22. 


We throw together two opposite 
traits of selfishness and generosity, 
as illustrative of the anomalies of the 


human heart. 

* Three out of the six boats we origi- 
nally possessed were either completely 
stove or swamped in the course of the 
day, one of them with men in it; some of 
whom were seen floating in the water for 
a moment before they disappeared ; and 
it is suspected that one or two of those 
who went down, must have sunk under 
the weight of their spoils, the same indi- 
viduals having been seen eagerly plunder- 
ing the cuddy cabins.’’ p. 24. 

** Towards evening, when the melan- 
choly groupes who were passively seated 
on the poop, exhausted by previous fatigue, 
anxiety, and fasting, were beginning to ex- 
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perience the pain of intolerable thirst, a box 
of oranges was accidentally discovered by 
some of the men, who, with a decree of 
mingled consideration, respect, and affec- 
tion, that could hardly have been expected 
at such a moment, refused to partake of 
the grateful beverage until they had offer- 
ed a share of it to their officers.”” p. 27. 
We pass by our author’s testimo- 
ny to the ability and presence of 
mind of Colonel Fearon of the 31st 
regiment; who, under the complica- 
ted anxiety of a commander, a hus- 
band, and a father, inspired compo- 
sure and fortitude in ali around him 3 
in order to give the following pas- 
sage respecting our atithor’s own sen- 
sations in the immediate prospect of 
eternity. Let our readers contrast 
the feelings with which this pious 
and “ gallant” officer gazed on that 
setting sun which appeared about to 
be his last, with the celebrated death- 
bed scene of Rousseau. Open the 
window,” said that unhappy man to 
his wife, in his expiring hours, “ that 
I may see the verdant meadows once 
more. How beautiful is nature ! 
How wonderful is yon splendid orb ! 
[the sun was setting at the moment 
in all its glory on the Lake of Ge- 
neva;| behold its glorious light ! 
The. Deity summons me! How de- 
lightful is death to a man who is un- 
conscious of a crime! [On which 
point consult, passim, his own inla- 
mous “ Confessions.”] O God, I 
surrender to thee my soul, pure as it 
came out of thy hands; crown it 
with thy heavenly bliss.”—Now let 
us see a truly Christian contrast un- 
der far more appalling exterual cir- 
cumstances. 


“Some of the soldiers near me having 
casually remarked that the sun was set- 
ting, L looked round, and never can I for- 
get the intensity, with which I regarded 
his declining rays. I had previously felt 
deeply impressed with the conviction that 
that night the ocean was to be my bed; 
and had, | imagine¢, sufficiently realized 
to my mind, both the last struggles and 
the consequences of death. But as I con- 
tinued solemnly watching the departing 
beams of the sun, the thought that that 
was really the very last 1 should ever be- 
hold, gradually expanded into reflections, 
the most tremendous in their import—It 
was not, | am persuaded, either the ret- 
rospect of a most unprofitable life, or the 
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direct fear of death or of judgment that 
occupied my mind at the period I allude 
to; but a broad illimitable view of eterni- 
ty itself, altogether abstracted from the 
misery or felicity that flows through it,— 
a sort of painless, pleasureless, sleepless 
eternity. I know not whither the over- 
whelming thought would have hurried me, 
had I not speedily seized, as with the 
grasp of death, on some of those sweet 
promises of the Gospel, which give to an 
immortal existence its only charms; and 
that naturally enough led back my 
thoughts, by means of the brilliant object 
before me, to the contemplation of that 
blessed ‘city, which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for 
the glory of God doth lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ 

“1 have been the more particular in re- 
cording my precise feelings at the period 
in question, because they tend to confirm 
an opinion which I have long entertained, 
—in common, I believe, with yourself and 
others,—that we very rarely realize even 
those objects that seem, in our every-day 
speculations, to be the most interesting to 
our hearts. We are so much in the habit 
of uttering the awful words—Almighty, 
heaven, hell, eternity, divine justice, holi- 
ness, &c. without attaching to them, in all 
their magnitude, the ideas of which such 
words are the symbols, that we become 
overwhelmed with much of the astonish- 
ment that accompanies a new and alarm- 
ing discovery, if, at any time, the ideas 
themselves are suddenly and forcibly im- 
pressed upon us; and it is probably this 
vagueness of conception, experienced 
even by those whose minds are not alto- 
gether unexercised on the subject of reli- 
gion, that enables others, devoid of all re- 
flection whatever, to stand on the very 
brink of that precipice which divides the 
world of time from the regions of eternity, 
not only with apparent, but frequently, I 
am persuaded, with real tranquillity. How 
much is it to be lamented, that we do not 
keep in mind a truth which no one can pre- 
tend to dispute, that our indifference or 
blindness to danger, whether it be tempo- 
ral or eternal, cannot possibly remove or 
diminish the extent of it.”” pp. 29—31. 


We subjoin the following graphic 
delineation, for the sake of the me- 
mento which it suggests to the read- 
er to be habitually prepared for that 
great and solemn change which can- 
not be far distant from any, and 
which may be much nigher than in 
the hour of health and vivacity usu- 
ally appears probable. Whether on 
Jand or at sea, how soon may all our 
earthly plans and projects be effec- 
tually and for ever put an end to, 
when we least think it; and “the 
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place that knew us, know us no 


more !” 

“ Some time after the shades of night 
had enveloped us, I descended to the cud- 
dy,in quest ofa blanket to shelter me from 
the increasing cold; and the scene of des- 
olation that there presented itself, was me- 
lancholy in the extreme. The place which, 
only a few short hours before, had been 
the seat of kindly intercourse, and of so- 
cial gaiety, was now entirely deserted, 
save by a few miserable wretches, who 
were either stretched in irrecoverable in- 
toxication on the floor, or prowling about, 
like beasts of prey, in search of plunder. 
The sofas. drawers, and other articles of 
furniture, the due arrangement of which 
had cost so much thought and pains, were 
now broken into a thousand pieces, and 
scattered in confusion around me. Some 
of the geese and other poultry, escaped 
from their confinement, were cackling in 
the cuddy; while a solitary pig, wander- 
ing from its stye in the forecastle, was 
ranging at large in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Brussels carpet that covered 
one of the cabins, Glad to retire from a 
scene so cheerless and affecting, and ren- 
dered more dismal by the smoke which 
was oozing up from below, I returned to 
the poop, where [ again found Captain 
Cobb, Colonel Fearon, and the few offi- 
cers that remained, superintending with 
unabated zeal, the removal of the rapid- 
ly diminishing sufferers, as the boats suc- 
cessively arrived to carry them off.” pp. 
31, 32. 

The interval of nearly three quar- 
ters of an hour which elapsed be- 
tween each trip of the boat, and during 
which nothing could be done but to 
remain tranquil, and “ see the salva- 
tion of God,” was a truly fearful 
pause, especially to those who still 
remained on board when the shades 
of evening began to advance. On 
one of these occasions, an oflicer was 
entreated by his companions in dan- 
ger to pray with them, and his 
prayer was frequently interrupted 
by exclamations of assent to some of 
its confessions on the part of the af- 
flicted auditors. Similar acts of de- 
votion seem to have been solemnly 
conducted during the whole of these 
intervals ; and the eflect was very 
striking in the order and composure 
which they secured in the most per- 
ilous moments. ‘The author assures 
his readers, that if any persons 
should be disposed to despise, as un- 
soldierlike or contemptible, these 


humble exercises of devotion, there 


were no indications of ridicule even 
by the most profligate among those 
who were the subjects of this awful 
Visitation. 

Captain Cobb was the last per- 
son to quit the vessel, with the ex- 
ception of a few individuals either in- 
toxicated or struck powerless with 


‘apprehension and dismay, and who 


could noi by the most earnest entrea- 
ties, be persuaded to risk the peril- 
ous plunge into the boat. Of these, 
however, fourteen were picked up by 
another vessel, the Caroline, Cap- 
tain Bibbey, three having perished. 
The officers had only just preceded 
Captain Cobb, beginning with the 
juniors, the superiors remaining to 
the last. The vessel was seen to 
blow up at half-past one in the morn- 
ing. 

We must pass over the scene of 
hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, 
which in the mean time was occur- 
ring on board the Cambria, as the 
successive parties arrived ; the meet- 
ing of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, friends and compan- 
ions, or the fatal intelligence of the 
separation of these and all other hu- 
man ties by the stroke of death.— 
We shall only state, that after great 
fatigue and suffering, and no slight 
peril from the over-crowded state of 
the ship—600 men, women, and 
children on board a brig of 200 tons, 
and several hondred miles from any 
accessible port,—the Cambria arri- 
ved in safety at Falmouth ; where 
the whole party were received with 
a truly humane and charitable assi- 
duity which reflects the greatest 
honour upon the inhabitants. No 
labour or expense was spared to 
supply their necessities and promote 
their comfort; and the author ut- 
ters a warm effusion of gratitude 
in particular for the strenuous ef- 
forts made by the members of the 
Society of Friends on the occasion. 
On the first Sunday after their 
arrival, Colonel Fearon, and his 
officers and men, with Captain 
Cobb, his officers and private pas-. 
sengers, repaired to the temple of 
God to pour out their thanksgivings 
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for their great and providential de- 
liverance. Indeed, from first to last, 
there is. more ef a religious spirit 
mixed up with the events of the nar- 
rative than we remember to have 
read of in any similar catastrophe. 
In particular, the letters of grati- 
tude from the officers of the 31st 
regiment and the private passen- 
gers to Captain Cook and Captain 
Cobb ; Colonel Fearon’s letter on 
behalf of himself and officers to 
the Falmouth Committee ; and Cap- 
tain Cook’s reply ; are marked by a 
strain of truly Christian sentiment, 
‘jncomparably more scriptural and 
affecting than the usual common- 
places on such occasions. ‘The 
coldest heart, the most sceptical 
mind, could not indeed fail to have 
paid some paSsing acknowledgment 
to “ Divine Providence” for such 
a deliverance ; but we are pleased 
at witnessing in the religious allu- 
sions in all these communications 
far more than this barren homage ; 
and if we may take these documents 
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as indicative of a widely extended 
feeling, we have ample reason to be 
grateful to God for the great pro- 
gress which true religion is evident- 
ly making, with whatever painful 
drawbacks, among all classes of 
our fellow-subjects ; and for which, 
to quote the words of Captain Cook, 
“ we shall not cease to offer up our 
grateful acknowledgments at the 
Throne of Grace.” 

We must not omit to add, in con- 
clusion, that the East-India Com- 
pany, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
other public bodies, have united in 
testifying their admiration and gra- 
titude for the highly honourable 
conduct of Captain Cook, his pas- 
sengers, and crew; and various pe- 
cuniary and other rewards have been 
conferred upon them. Their best 
reward is the pleasing consciousness 
of the signal benefits which they 
have been the instruments in the 
hands of God of conferring upon 
their fellow-creatures. 


—_—————— - ——— 


Review of Revicws. 


WE most readily insert the follow- 
ing candid and conciliating remarks 
of Admiral Sir C. Penrose, in re- 
ply to some passages in our review 
of his pamphlet in our last Number. 
Most honourable would it be to in- 
dividuals, and most beneficial to so- 
ciety, if all discussions which in- 
volve difference of opinion were 
conducted with the truly Christian 
courtesy and ingenuousness which 
characterize the communication of 
this gallant and venerable writer. 
We do not think that his reply af- 
fects the substance of our argu- 
ment; but as it may “ tend to use- 
fulelucidation,” while it does honour 
to the writer, we record it in our 
pages, with the addition of a few 
running notes, leaving the general 
balance between the gallant admiral 
and ourselves to be adjusted by our 
readers. We must not, however, 


fail to add our best thanks for the 
obliging manner in which he is 
pleased to speak of our labours, 
and for the several uocuments with 
which he has favoured us, and which 
abundantly prove how long and 
zeabously the writer has exerted him- 
self for the promotion of education, 
Christian morals, and the circula- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures among 
our seamen. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
7 


Ethy, Lostwithiel, July 16, 1825. 
Sir, 

I have only been just enabled to 
read carefully your indulgent re- 
view of my little pamphlet on the 
state of the Navy; and, in offering 
you my thanks for the manner in 
which you have remarked on my 
observations, whether in concur- 
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rence or the contrary, I beg leave 
also to notice a few points, on which 
] am desirous of being clearly under- 
stood, or which may tend to useful 
elucidation. 

Though very averse to appear 
again before the public, yet the zeal 
you have evinced on a very inter- 
esting subject, which is so much 
and so variously agitated, and, in 
my opinion, so little understood, 
almost compels me to aduress you. 
You will, 1 am certain, consider it 
right, when we feel what is desira- 
ble, to take into consideration also 
what is practicable*, and the con- 
tents of your columns are important, 
as they will guide the opinions of so 
many. 

I think it right to premise, that I 
have possessed and perused your 
valuable work from its first Num- 
ber: the gradual accumulation of 
your columns in my library, forms a 
range as highly prized as any on its 
shelves ; and 1 have sometimes been 
flattered by your admission of some 
of my observations on passing sub- 
jects. Our principles, therefore, can- 
not be at variance ; and if we differ 
on any point, I flatter myself, that 
it arises only from our seeing the 
object in, or from, a different point 
of view. 

I am aware of the danger, when 
writing to a Christian Observer, that 
slips of the pen may possibly sub- 
ject me to a charge of making prin- 
ciple subservient to practice, unless 
a previous charitable impression is 
formed. Aware how the term “ mo- 
rals” might be differently under- 
stood by different people, I explain- 
ed in my pamphlet briefly, but I 


* We are happy to learn from Sir C. 
Penrose’s own pamphlet, that the prompt 
and total abolition of one at least of the 
three evils complained of, the admission 
of immoral females on board, is perfectly 
** practicable.”” We continue to think the 
same of the other two ; indeed as respects 
impressment (except in a few emergen- 
cies) our author appears to agree with us, 
that it might be, and ought to be abolish- 
ed; though he modestly concludes, that as 
the proper authorities have not abolished 
it, its retention, for reasons which he can- 
not divine, is necessary. 


trust distinctly, how I wished it to 
be understood when used by me; 
namely, Christian practice from 
Christian motives. I now request 
you to do me the justice to believe,* 
that, keeping in view these great mo- 
ral principles, my desire is to make 
all practice harmonize with them as 
quickly and as perfectly as human 
nature and human means will allow 
these principles to act; happy if we 
can approximate uniformly without 
any retrograde movement, or the 
incurring a greater evil in the re- 
moval of a lesser. 

In page 362 you say, that I have 
seen fit to refer to your publication, 
and to blame you for your former 
remarks relative to the third point 
noticed in my observations. I do 
not recollect having found fault with 
your remarks, which I deem perfect- 
ly consistent with your plea of duty 
and utility in page 369. I thought, 
and still think, that the zealous ad- 
vocate for the wished-for reform, 
had not used the properest means 
of attaining the desired end; and 
my regret was, that your very ge- 
nerally extended publication should 
have made, what I deemed that 
writer’s errors, more publicly preju- 
dicial to the character of the naval 
service. 

I admit that my long professional 
career may have engendered habi- 
tual modes of thinking, which may 
be considered as professional preju- 
dices ; but in forming such habits, 
the bias of which I have lived too 
long not to observe in others, and 
to allow may also influence my- 
self, I have gained a considerable 
degree of experience, which may 
excuse my obtruding my opinions. 

I allow, as a general principle, 
“that the reform of any communi- 
ty must ordinarily come from with- 
out ;”” yet I am sure you will admit 
on your part, that those who reform 
from without should be intimately 
acquaihted with the nature and ex- 


* We certainly do the author the full 
* justice to believe’ that such was his 
wish and intention ; and we endeavoured 
most explicitly to state this in our review. 
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tent of the errors which exist with- 
in, and that with respect both to 
causes and effects. ‘To the honour 
of my profession however, I may 
state, that the very extensive reform 
which has of late marked its pro- 
gress, has originated and been so far 
perfected from within. ‘The opera- 
tive and executive departments have 
been equally alert; the former vigi- 
lant in detecting errors, and suggest- 
ing improvements ; the latter prompt, 
liberal, and judicious, in banishing 
the defects from, and incorporating 
the amendments into, the system. 

I will also venture to assure you, 
sir, that the practical regulations of 
a ship of war, to be understood, 
must be practically known ; for you 
have on shore nothing wherewith any 
comparison can be formed, or which 
can usefully aid the comprehension : 
of course, no subject is so little un- 
derstood by alandsman. As an in- 
experienced eye may deem that a 
blemish in a work of art, which in 
the eye of science may be known as 
an excellence; so may honest zeal, 
labouring in ignorance, fall into as 
great an error, in the attempt to re- 
form a community, without being 
minutely acquainted with all its prin- 
ciples and practices, and their mu- 
tual and relative bearings.* 

In page 364, you allude to a pro- 
position of reform which has been 
made in the House of Commons, 
respecting impressment and arbi- 


* We admit the truth of these observa- 
tions, so far as they relate to every thing 
technical and professional ; but of moral 
principles, an exoteric may judge as well 
as the initiated, and it was to the applica- 
tions of these that we chiefly confined our 
remarks. If impressment be inevitably 
an act of injustice, and the admission of 
“lewd women” on board our vessels a 
gross immorality ; no induction of profes- 
sional experience can sanction the prac- 
tice, And even with regard to “ starting”’ 
and “ flogging,” knowing that human na- 
ture is the same afloat as on shore, we 
see not why a landsman may not form as 
accurate an opiniow respecting their pro- 
priety asaseaman. At least he has not 
to contend with that prejudice in favour 
of the practice which arises from having 
both administered it, and experienced its 
unquestionable efficacy, when cautiously 
applied, in maintaining discipline. 
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trary flogging. ‘There have been 
propositions made in that House, 
and much declaiming elsewhere, 
and there are threats of future pro- 
positions, by persons, who, however 
pure in their intentions, are, to the 
best of my honest and deliberate 
judgment, very deficient in the re- 
quisite knowledge, which could en- 
title them to be proper judges of the 
subject. 

What these gentlemen cannot but 
know is, that there never was a pe- 
riod in which more earnest attention 
was paid by an able and zealous 
naval government, and by the offi- 
cers of the navy, whether to its me- 
chanical or moral state, than the 
present.* ‘They must know, if they 
have inquired, and they are inex- 
cusable if they have not so done, 
that the progressive improvement is 
rapid; yet they repose more confi- 
dence in their own comparative ig- 
norance, (for such must unavoidably 
be the case,) than in the long tried 
experience and equal zeal of those 
who earnestly desire the same re- 
salts, wherever they are practically 
attainable. I lament this, Mr. Editor, 
because I believe that such indiffe- 
rence paralizes more useful efforts, 
and tends to foment discontent, where 
it otherwise would never have ex- 
isted, and which in fact has no other 
origin. Excuse a little professional 


* We expressly alluded several times in 
our review, with the utmost gratitade, both 
to our “‘able and zealous naval govern- 
ment,” and to “ the officers of the navy,” 
as the authors of the great improvements 
which have taken place in the service ; 
and we should deeply regret if, in pressing 
the importance of further ameliorations, 
we should appear insensible to the value 
of those which have beenalready adopted, 
We have heard, with great satisfaction 
that the excellent Port-Admiral! of Devon- 
port, Sir James Saumarez, has given or- 
ders to limit the admission of females on 
board, the ships under his controul to mar- 
ried women.. But with still higher satisfac- 
tion have we witnessed the formation, un- 
der the patronage of the Admiralty, of a 
Society for establishing floating churches 
in every part of the kingdom. This isa 
measure eminently calculated to benefit 
our seamen, and most honourable to Lord 
Melville. An account of it will be found 
under the head of religious intelligence. 
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warmth, and it is all professional : 
but in truth some speeches, as | 
have seen them recorded, reminded 
me of Tom Paine’s days, when his 
admirers, if a man was hardy enough 
to confess te them that he was con- 
tented and happy, very benevo- 
lently volunteered to prove to him, 
that he was in duty bound to be mis- 
erable.* 

In page 363 you remark, that “a 
service is never truly liberal or just, 
till the employer can say with effect, 
If you do not do your duty, you 
shall lose your appointment. Is 
this the state of the navy?” It 
certainly is not so; including every 
description of persons, which com- 
pose its crews, and until such an 
improvement can be suggested and 
acted upon, as will admit of a fleet 
or a ship being managed without 
great deprivation and restraint it 
never can be. <A thousand men on 
a floating area of two hundred feet 
by fifty-five, requires some different 
government from that which may 
suit a mixed population of little 
more than two hundred in a square 
mile ; and those who are only used 
to the latter, have much to learn as 
to the management of the former. 
Nature is against us: and it is acom- 
mon expression among sailors, when 
talking of the tediousness of a long 
voyage, and a longing that it was at 
at end, “1 was born on shore ;” 
and it will be a long time before a re- 
turn to that shore will be deemed a 
severe punishment by some parts of 
our crews. I have heard a well re- 


* Far from accusing our correspondent 
of “‘ warmth,” we greatly admire his uni- 
form candour; but the allusion to Paine’s 
agents is somewhat out of place: for it is 
not landsmen who persuade our sailors 
that they are not perfectly “‘ contented 
and happy,” but their own officers would 
seem to intimate that they are not so, in 
proportion as impressment is alleged to be 
necessary for keeping up their mambers, 
or severe regulations to preserve disci- 
pline, or confinement to their ship, to pre- 
vent desertion. We are, however, as re- 
mote as our respected correspondent, from 


justifying those who, either in parliament 


or elsewhere, give vent to exaggerated 
and inflammatory statements on this or 
any other subject. 


gulated ship of war defined as “ the 
noblest work of man, directed by 
the noblest work of God;” still 
though it is man’s greatest triumph 
over natural impediments, it is but 
the work of man, &nd in all avoca- 
tions on shore, the works of nature 
are. more blended—men are where 
they were born : at sea, men wish to 
be where they were born. Even if 
means could be devised to substi- 
tute punishments in all respects bet- 
ter than those in use, to do away 
the necessity of impressment, and 
to make our crews as moral as can 
be hoped for, even then, I doubt 
whether your query could be an- 
swered affirmatively.* 

There are many causes which 
prevent seamen from volunteering 
to ships of war in preference ; but I 
do not believe that the fears of i}l- 
treatment, or the system of corpo- 
ral punishment deter them. I be- 
lieve I have stated fairly the circum- 
stances which operated against the 
navy ; but we have besides a cen- 
stant and powerful rival using every 
effort to. keep volunteers from us. 
In peace we have indeed volunteers 
enough: we must therefore shortly 
look to a state of warfare. Mer- 
chant ships must be manned, as well 
as ships of war; if-5i. bounty is 
offered to volunteers for the navy, 
more must and will be offered for 
the merchant service. Whatever 
daily pay is given to naval seamen, 
it will be found that merchant sea- 
men must have at least double, to 
prevent them volunteering into the 
navy; and so much more to coun- 
teract the hope of prize-money, the 
enjoyment of many advantages 
when on service, and the hope of 
a good pension when the service is 


* Our author in this paragraph does net 
deny the truth of our statement; but 
doubts whether under any circumstances 
the service could be rendered “ just and 
liberal’’ according to our notions of justice 
and liberality. It is, it seems, an unnatu- 
ral mode of life, and must necessarily in- 
volve some degree of compulsion. But 
if so, how are the officers retained in the 
service, or how are merchants’ ships man- 
ned ? 
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ended. Thus, the system of the 
two services out-bidding each other 
might be carried to a ruinous ex- 
tent, and fail again at last, as it has 
done before.*, 

I will not conclude this part of 
my subject, without giving it as my 
firm opinion,‘ that, generally speak- 
ing, the life of a seamen in a ship 
of war, is a much happier one than 
that of a seaman in the merchant 
service. He has less Jabour, he is 
better fed, there is less irritation, 
there are more comforts, more de- 
cency of manners, and more atten- 
tion shewn to the moral and religious 
duties. 

1 am anxious to remark on a nse 
you make of the quotation from my 
pamphlet, in your page 365. How 
far it was quite legitimate to make 
that use of it, I am not critic enough 
to determine ; but as you allow that 
I introduced the anecdote “to il- 
lustrate a technical question,” you 
will be aware that if I had brought 
it forward for moral elucidation, 
some additional remarks would have 
accompanied it. I notice it partic- 
ularly, as some of my readers may 
have known the officers alluded to ; 
and I confidently assure you, that 
so far from the seamen running any 
added risk, had the power been 
‘vested in the admiral, he was the 
very last man in the world to have 


* We are at issue with the gallant admi- 


ral on the whole of this statement. The. 


price of labour at sea could uot rise per- 
manently above that on land, except to 
that degree, be it what it may, in which 
naval employments are less desirable than 


those on shore ; and this reasonable’ad- 


dition, if such an addition there be, ought 
not in fairness to be withheld. There are 
many employments far more irksome and 


u ésome than that of a mariaer for — 


which there is no dearth of candidates, 
because the remuneration is graduated ac- 
cordingly. If the wages of seamen rise 
above the level of other businesses, lands- 
men will soon flock on board ship, and re- 
duce it to thatlevel, 

t We are most happy in perusing this 
gratifying statement; yet how, we would 
ask, is it, that under such circumstances 
the press-gang should be alleged to be ne- 


inflicted punishment, without most 
strict inquiry, and most humane 
consideration. A hasty threat in a 
moment of disappointment and diffi- 
culty, probably of danger, to be 
warded only by dispatch and skill, 
may very possibly, asin this instance, 
fall from the mouth of a man whose 
heart was feelingly alive to the mest 
benevolent sensations.* 

Page 366. No man, I teust, exists, 
who will disagree in the opinion, 
that punishment should’ never be 
rashly inflicted. To punish rashly, 
I consider a much greater crime, than 
any which is likely to be brought 
before a captain’s tribunal for pun- 
ishment. I believe it is thought by 
many persons, that when a fault is 
committed, or supposed to be com- 
mitted, it is usual for the captains of 
his Majesty’s ships to be fash enough 
to order immediate corporal punish- 
ment, and that rashly both as to 
manner and degree. Bat as far as 
my experience goes, such is not the 
case. Evidences are fairly examin- 
ed, and acted upon, so that “ mercy 
tempers justice,” and the time of 
infliction is marked by much solem- 
nity.t 

If by arbitrary is meant that 
discretion vested jn the captain, to 


* This paragraph seems to.us to make 
strongly in favour of our argument; for we 
have no doubt as to the “ humane con- 
sideration” aud “ benevolent sensations” 
of the officer alluded to; but, a fortiori, if 
such a man could be provoked ‘ in a mo- 
ment of disappointment and difficulty, 
probably of danger” (though, by the way, 
no such palliation appears in the narra- 
tive,) to order a party of men, two only of 
whom were guilty, to be flogged, what 
_must be the case where such power is con- 


signed to less humane and considerate 
hands? Onur author speaks of the com- 
_mand as “a hasty threat;’’ but io truth 


it was an official order, and the very point 
for which the incident is introduced in Sir 
C. Penrose’s pamphiet, is in reference to 
a disputed question in the profession, 
whether the captain, even after the inno- 
cence of several of the party had beeu 
proved, could legally disobey it, 

f We do not for a moment think that it 
is “usual” with the officers of this hou- 


cessary? Are men in any other depart. ourable profession to be unjust or severe ; 
ment of life accustomed thus blindly to but why should not the possibility be as 


refuse “ good fortune ?” 
Curist. Osserv. No. 283. 


much as possible guarded aguinst. 
57 
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punish, according to his judgment, 
as guided and limited by the naval 
laws, I trust such power will never 
be changed. If some of the plans 
I have known suggested in theory, 
for the internal discipline of a ship 
of war, had been attempted in prac- 
tice, no experienced officer would 
have risked his character in the 
command ; and our fine fleet had, 
in such case, be better continued in 
ordinary. ... 

I doubt, Mr. Editor, if there are 
punishments “of other and more 
humane kinds” which would prove 
really humane in the practice and 
effects. Solitary confinement is al- 
most impracticable, and in some cli- 
mates much more severe than the 
lash. ‘To reserve men to the end of 


" @ voyage, to be then tried by a court- 


martial, would add long imprison- 
ment and apprehension, to much 
more severe punishment than could, 
or would, have been inflicted by a 
captain; and I have not yet heard 
of a proposed alteration in our code, 
which would not effectually be a 
harsh one. Let us war against ig- 
norance and vice, by suitable in- 
struction, and the encouragement of 
all good conduct ; and it will have 
a much more beneficial effect, thus 
to do away the necessity of any pun- 


. ishment, than to. dispute about the 


nature of punishment itself. 

The sentence in the same page, 
$66, for which I justly incur your 
mildly given reproof, will be how- 
ever found to insinuate no unmerit- 
ed censure. I most sincerely be- 
lieve there is no “ pretence” in 
your expressions of “ horror” at the 
practices in question; and I have 
many valuable friends, genuinely 
impressed by the same feeling. Yet, 
in the midst of human imperfec- 
tions, may not some persons be 
found who do pretend to more 
horror than they ~ feel? It is 
doubtless possible, and it is made 
to me probable, from my observance 
of time, place, and. manner, aided 
also by the clear general’ 


ef some of those whose talents are *s 


used to produce a powerful effect 
on that stage on which popularity 
is courted. If I could not truly 
say, that I not only do not bear ill 
will to any individual in the world, 
but that I feel good will to every such 
individual, I would not have ven- 
tured to give this public opinion of 
public conduct. The impression has 
been forced upon me, and [| hope it 
is erroneous. My remark applies 
not to the sincere ; and, if there are 
no pretenders, it applies not at all. 
I confess, however, with regard to 
the sentence itself, that, on perusal 
after publication, it pleased me less 
(how numerous soever may be the 
passages in which alterations would 
be great improvements, and perhaps 
omissions still greater,) than any oth- 
er in my little work, from the fear 
that it might merit the character yon 
have justly assigned to it. 

With regard to punishment, I 
have, 1 trast, sufficiently expressed 
my opinion, that it should be ap- 
plied most cautiously, and I have 
also admitted its general inadequacy 
to the end designed, though no one 
will deny the necessity of a power 
of punishing, or that necessity is the 
only plea for punishment. What- 
ever may be the faults of the nature 
of naval punishments, I have never 
yet heard of a plausible, much less 
an adaptable, substitute. 

With respect to impressment, does 
it not as yet resolve itself into the 
following queries? If Great Britain 
is at war, is it necessary that her 
fleet should be manned? Can it 
be manned without impressment ? 
Which evil must we submit to,—to 
leave our commerce unprotected, 
and our enemy triumphant, or im- 
press men to complete our ships’ 
crews? Long before any of your 
valued pages went to the press, I had 
been.earnestly endeavouring to dis- 
cover means to.<dlo away the neces- 
sity of ‘impressment; and I have 
formed an opinion, as I have always 
declared, that means could be adopt- 
ed which might. prevent that neces- 
ty, “except'upon “urgent and tem~ 
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porary occasions ; and I have never 
ceased to consider the subject with 
anxious solicitude. This, I have 
no doubt, is also doue by those who 
have means of information which I 
do not possess ; and I must there- 
fore conclude that there are obsta- 
ales which I cannot perceive. 

In page 369, you say of those 
gentlemen whe would not send their 
sons to sea, after reading the anony- 
mous pamphlet in question, “ Must 
they not have iaquired into the facts 
of the. case, and have found the 
Statements of the pamphlet notori- 
ously true?” In the cases I refer- 
red to, the resolution was formed 
from reading the pamphlet, which 
was deemed sufficient evidence. Had 
the gentlemen inquired, they would 
doubtless have found the particular 
Statements true ; but the impression 
made on many, that such was a 
general case in the navy, would 


have been found very incorrect. J. 


have, before and since I wrote my 
pamphlet, made diligent inquiry 
from many respectable officers, who 
all declare they never heard of such 
atrocities elsewhere, and considered 
the writer must lrave been peculiarly 
unfortunate in having been himself 
acquainted with them*. 


* In reply to this statement, we might 
eppose the notoriety of the facts in our 
sea-port tewns. It so happens that the 
Very day we received the gallaut admiral’s 
letter, we received a packet inclosing se- 
veral little pamphlets (dated Devonport, 
June 28, 1825,) which are at this moment 
widely circulating in Plymouth and its 
neighborhood, with a view to urge the 
inhabitants to subscribe for a ‘‘ mariner’s 
chapel.”” The author is said to be a bis- 
senting minister, and he states himself 
in one of these tracts to have been ouce an 
officer in the naval service. Themerits of 
his plans or tracts it is vot necessary that 
we should here discuss; but we presume 
that his personal testimony, asto facts, will 
not be impeached. At the very time then 
that Admiral Sir C. Penrose is stating, 
and we are convinced most ingenuously, 
his belief that the immoral practices allu- 
ded to are very rare, the following state- 
ments are witlely circulating in Plymouth, 
without any attempt, that we have heard 
of, to impeach them, and merely as inci- 
dental and average facts, not selected for 
the occasion, but which happened at the 
moment to be passing under the writer's 


I inclose a little tract written by 
me for private distribution a few 


own eye, and in the cognizance of the 
whole fleet and neighbourhood. 

“The writer has visited the Carnation 
sloop-of-war: she has been in the West 
Indies about four years ; one hundred and 
one officers and men sailed in her, and 
only about thirty-four have returned. The 
mortality of the Pyramus, Jately paid off 
at Portsmouth, is reported to be much 
greater. ‘The remnant of sickly sailors, 
and the remainder of the crew made up 
from sickly ships in the merchant service, 
or drafted from ships of war, say that the 
most awful deaths took place, with what 
they term the black vomit: they declare 
also, that they witnessed the most dis- 
tressing and agonizing scenes continually 
What is the return made for the goodness 
of God, ou their arrival at this port? A 
whole host of the most infamous charac- 
ters have been admitted on board: these 
agents of hell have filled the ship with 
ardent spirits; drunkenness, insubordiva- 
tion, and almost open mutiny, with every 
other vice, have followed; and last Sab- 
bath-day (one of the crew assured the 
writer) the most guilty scenes, and the 
most extraordinary profanations abound- 
ed. Some were flogged; but others still 
revelled in wickedness, defying God and 
man, and they were led on by the most de- 
praved dregs of North-Corver. Thus, as 
the poor wretched man expressed it, ‘ the 
Sunday being a leisure day, they kept it 
up, and had a good blow-out of every 
thing ;’ that is, every vice. Why do we 
talk of the wickedness of the Hindoos, and 
the crimes of their temples? Why do we 
send missionaries, at an immense expense, 
to warn them of the consequences of their 
wickedness, and point them the way to 
salvation ? Why do all this for the hea- 
then, and yet not do the same for our 
sailors? Alas! England, in the very eye 
of God Almighty—in the broad light or 
meridian day, in the eye of Bible, Mis- 
sionary, Village School, and Tract Me- 
tropolitan Anniversaries—England, with 
all her bishops, Bibles, churches, meeting- 
heuses, profession, socicties, and zeal, 
negligently and awfully gives up those 
poor sailors, after all their calamities and 


miseries, to perish by the hands of vile 
7 


prostitutes ‘ 


** Let but an Hindoo or an Asiatic go 
on board the Carnation, or any other ship 
that comes in to be paid off, and will he not 
stand amazed, saying to England, You 
send missionaries to my country; but, phy- 
sician, heal thyself? What if he were told 
the officers and men and women were 
Christians! What if he were informed 
the king’s proclamation was against this 
feomevelity, and yet all hands despised it 
with impunity! What if he were in- 
formed also, that in matters of naval duty, 
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years since, when it was the fashion 
among seamen to “ pretend” (see 
page 13 of the tract) to a dislike 
to the navy: it will shew you my 


disobedience and contempt to royal edicts, 
or Admiralty orders, might be punished 
with death ; but in cases of morality or 
religion, it was of no consequence !”’ 

‘The appearance of the Carnation on 
the Monday afternoon was almosttoo bad 
for description. A great exhaustion of 
spirits appeared among the wretched sea- 
men and mariners: a general languor pre- 
vailed fore and aft, among those who were 
below; and such as were above unrigging 
the ship, did not appear more lively, ex- 
cepting the officers. Many of the unhap- 
py females were sleeping in the greatest 
wretchedness, some on tables, others on 
lockers, and others on the decks. The 
Sabbath Bacchanalian revel and festival 
had subsided, and God’s air was polluted 
no longer with the horrid oaths and blas- 
phemies of this den of desperadoes against 
all jaws human and divine. Nothing can 
describe the lower deck of this ship, and 
all other ships, where such sinners dwell, 
more powerfully than the picture of Baby- 
lon, in Rev. xviii. 2: ‘The habitation of 
devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, 
and a eage of every unclean and hateful 
bird.’ 

“Every commanding officer who has 
the least regard to conscience, to God, to 
death, judgment, or eternity, should at 
once say,‘ No. Idarenotcomply. You 
would make me render useless all the 
chaplain’s labours, disobey the king’s 
proclamation, and sin most awfully against 
God. A regard, therefore, to your wel- 
fare, and my peace, forbids it. If you 
rush into this practice on shore, I cannot 
help it—I am not responsible.’ ”’ 


good will at the same time with 
my want of ability to give it effect, 
and also some of my opinions as to 
the condition of a naval seaman. 
Were I to address my brother-sailors 
at present, I should have still more 
advantages to point out to them, 
in consequence of those truly ben- 
eficial regulations mentioned in my 
introductory remarks. The bene- 
volently useful and boldly exten- 
sive operations of these regulations 
may well convince all of us naval re- 
formers, that the interests of Bri- 
tish seamen occupy a large portion 
of attention, guided by no common 
talent ; and the time has been so 
well chosen for doing what has been 
done, that we may confidently rely, 
that whatever more is useful and 
feasible will also follow. 

I beg leave to repeat my thanks 
for the manner in which you have 
reviewed my pamphlet ; many parts 
of which review, as to the principles 
inculcated, would lead me into cor- 
dially concurring observations, lon- 
ger than the pamphlet itself, if I did 
not value your time more than my 
own. 

That the operations of genuine 
Christian motives may lead to gen- 
uine Christian practice, both afloat 
and ashore, is the sincere wish of 
your constant reader, 

C. V. PENROSE. 


Literary and Philosophical Xntelligence, Sc. Ke. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparinc for publication :—Archdeacon 
Jortin’s Sermons abridged, by the Rev. 
G. Whitaker ;—Sermons by the Rev. D. 
Gordon. 

In the press :—The Forest Sanctuary, a 
Poem, by Mrs. Hemans;—History of 
India during Lord Hasting’s Administra- 
tion; by H. Prinsep. 


Cambridge —The Porson Shakespeare 
prize is adjudged to J. Hodgson, of Trinity 
College ; and the Members’ prize for the 


best dissertation in Latin prose, to J. 
Buckle of Trinity College. 

The following statements have been 
published in the town of Cambridge, by 
Mr. J. J. Cribb :—More than 300 indi- 
viduals have probably died in Cambridge 
of natural small-pox, in the course of 
twenty-five years preceding the sum- 
mer of 1824—1.e. 1 in 7 of those who 
have had the disease. Ten have died 
in the same period of small-pox from 
inoculation—i. ¢. 1 in 113. Three have 
died of small-pox after vaccination ; or 
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1 in 1318 vaccinated. From the joint in- 
fluence of vaccination and small-pox in- 
oculation, it is very probable that 713 
deaths from natural small-pox have been 
prevented. Ifali who have been affected, 
within the given period, with either of these 
diseases (namely, inoculated small-pox, 
and natural small-pox, or cow-pox) had 
been inoculated with small-pox, 64 only 
would have died. Had all undergone vac- 
cination, five or six only would have died 
of small-pox. Where one person has died 
of small-pox after vaccination, 11 or 12 
have died of inoculated small-pox. In 
several parishes of Cambridge, in propor- 
tion to the diffusion of vaccination has 
been the prevention of small-pox. Two 
hundred and twenty-four cases of small- 
pox have occurred. after supposed vacci- 
nation. In these cases the disease was 
slight in 163; more severe, but not dan- 
gerous, in 33; dangerous in 9, and fatal 
in 3. The supervention of small-pox in 
persons previously vaccinated, has been 
comparably more frequent of late than in 
former years. The lapse of time does not 
impair the protecting influence of cow-pox 
in the persons of those who have once un- 
dergone the disease. The vaccined virus 
has lost none of its efficacy from the time 
which has transpired, and the number of 
individuals through whom it has passed, 
since it was first taken from its original 
source. 


The following is the substance of the 
Prospectus of the London University. 

“« The object of the institution is to bring 
the means of a complete scientific and Iit- 
erary education home to the doors of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis; so that they 
may be enabled to educate their sons ata 
very moderate expense, and under their 
own immediate and constant superintend- 
ance. The whole expense of education 
at the London University, will not exceed 
251. or 301. a year, (this supposes a stu- 
dent to attend five or six of the general 
classes ; but the medical education is ne- 
cessarily more expensive, from the costs 
of the anatomical department,) including 
the sums paid to the general fund; and 
there will not be more than ten weeks of 
vacation in the year. 

“A suitable piece of ground for the 
buildings and walks, and in a central sit- 
uation, is now in treaty for; and it is ex- 
pected that the structure will be comple- 
ted in August, 1826, and the classes open- 
ed in October following. <A fortnight’s 
vacation will be allowed at Christmas and 
Faster, and six weeks from the middle of 
August to the end of September. The 
money being raised by shares and contri- 
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butions, each holder of a 100J. share will 
receive interest at a rate not exceeding 
four per cent., and be entitled to send one 
student to the university. The shares will 
be transferrable by sale and bequest. No 
person can hold more than ten shares. 
Each contributor of 50/. will have all the 
privileges of a shareholder, during his life, 
except that of receiving interest and trans- 
ferring his rights. 

“ Each student is to pay five guineas a 
year to the general income, besides onc 
guinea to the library, museum, and col- 
lection of maps, charts, drawings, and 
models. 

“It is proposed to vest the government 
of the institution in a Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor, and nineteen ordinary Mem- 
bers of Council, chosen by the sharehold- 
ers; a certain number of the Council te 
go out every year. The emoluments of 
the professors will be made to depend on 
the fees received from students, with the 
addition of very moderate salaries.” 


A decision has been lately given in the 
Court of Chancery, connected with the 
question of literary property and the right 
of publication. The proprietors of a me- 
dical work called the Lancet, which i¢ 
published weekly, obtained an exact copy 
of Mr. Abernethy’s lectures (which are 
delivered not from a written paper, but 
orally), and inserted them in their publi- 
cation. Mr. Abernethy applied to the 
Court of Chancery to stop the publication 
by summary injunction; but was unsuc- 
cessful, because, as the identity of the lee- 
tures could not be proved by any copy or 
manuscript, no legal evidence of property 
could be shewn. Mr. Abernethy thew 
made a fresh application to Chancery, on 
the ground that an implied contract exist- 
ed between himself and those to whom the 
lectures were delivered ; and that, conse- 
quently, a trust became vested in the 
hearers. The Chancellor has issued his 
injunction to restrain the publication ; 
thereby establishing the rule that individ- 
uals who attend a lecturer to whom they 
pay, a fee, have no right to publish what 
they hear. 


The private bills, brought before Parlia 
ment during the late session, amounted to 
the anprecedented number of 382%. In 
the four years ending with 1794, there 
were only 112 bills on the average. Only 
a small proportion of the several hundred 
proposed joint-stock speculations, have 
been hitherto brought before the Legisla- 
ture. 


A company is announced for raising 
silk in this country, and forming plantas 
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tions of mulberry-trees. One individual 
at Camden-town has already planted eight 
thousand of the trees. 


The quantity of blood taken into the 
heart, and expelled therefrom into the ar- 
teries, in the course of twenty-four hours, 
has been lately estimated, by Dr. Kidd, at 
243 hogsheads in a man, and 8,000 hogs- 
heads in a whale! The whole mass of 
blood therefore, reckoning it at thirty-five 
pints, passes 288 times through the heart 
daily, or once in five minutes, by 375 pul- 
sations, each expelling about if ounce of 
blood. 


A patent has been taken out by Mr. 
Arrowsmith for his Diorama; the principle 
of which consists in a new mode of throw- 
ing the light upon or through painted 
scenes, and of varying the brilliancy of 
the light. In the diorama in the Regent’s 
Park the pictures are transparently paint- 
ed on canvas, hung before large windows, 
at sufficient distances to admit of screens 
being occasionally let down or drawn a- 
side, as often as a changing scene is in- 
teuded to be represented. In the roof 
there are large sky-lights, furnished with 
transparent coloured screens, so as to 
modify the light on the frout of the pic- 
ture. 


FRANCE. 


The Society for the Encouragement of 
National Industry has adjudged a gold 
medal to M. Crespel, for the manufacture 
of red-beet sugar. ‘This gentleman anau- 
ally disposes of 150,000 Ibs. of this sugar: 
his factory is open to all who wish to ex- 
amine its regulations, and he supplies 
workmen acquainted with all his procee- 
dings. A prince of the Ukraine left his 
country, to put on a labourer’s frock, and 
learn of M. Crespcl to nuke beet sugar. 


INDIA, &e. 


It is highly pleasing to perceive that the 
benevolent spirit which so honourably 
characterizes Great Britain and Ireland 
extends itself more or less throughout our 
colonies. We subjoin, in confirmation of 
this remark, the following list of religious 
and charitable iustitutions, established at 
Calcutta. Relizious Instilulions :—Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, Bible Association, 
Committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, Church Missionary Association, Di- 
ocesan Committee of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, Baptist Missionary 
Society. Bishop's College, Bethel Union, 
and Seamen’s Friend Society. Benere- 
lent Institutions:—Government Sanscrit 
College, Madrissa or Government Mo- 
hammedan College, Committee of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Government Chinsurah 
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Schools, School-Book Society, School Sv- 
ciety, Female Juvenile Society, Ladies’ 
Society for Native Female Education, Be- 
nevolent Institution for the Instruction of 
ly Children, Military Orphan Soci- 
ety, Military Widow's Fund, Lord Clive’s 
Fund, King’s Military Fund, Marine Pen- 
sion Fund, Civil Fund, Mariners’, and 
General Widows’ Fund, Presidency Gen- 
eral Hospital, Native Hespital, Hospital 
for Native Insanes, Government Estab- 
lishment for Vaccination, School for Na- 
tive Doctors, United Charity and I'ree 
School, Charitable Fund for the Relief o1 
Distressed Europeans and others, Euro- 
pean Female Orphan Asylum. 


Communications from India continue to 
abound with such melancholy facts as the 
following :---Vizier Singh died at Nepal on 
the 3d of last December. ‘The following 
day the body was burned, and along with 
it two of his wives and three slave girls . 
the latter, however, had not the honour of 
being burned on the same pile with their 
master, but had a pile to themselves. The 
brother of the deceased, with his nephew 
in his arms, lighted the funeral fires-—such 
being the custom. Suttees are not unfre- 
quent in the valley. One took place some 
months ago, of a woman burning herself 
with her seducer, who had beeu killed by 
ber own husband. 


AMERICA. 


M. Humboldt has published a statement 
respecting the population and languages 
of America, of which the following is a 
summary. 

POPULATION. 


Roman Catholics--- 

Spanish Continental America: 
Whites 2,937,000 
Indians 7,530,000 
Mixed Races and 

Negroes 5,518,000 





15,935,000 





Portaguese America : 
Whites 920.000 
Negroes 1,960,300 
Mixed Races and 
Indians 1,120,000 
4,000,000 
U. States, Lower Canada 
avd French Guiana 536,000 
Havti, Porto Rico, and 











French West Indies 1,656,000 
22,177,006 
Protestants. 
United States 9,990,000 
Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia and Labrador 260,000 


$20,000 
724,500 
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English & Dutch Guiana 
English West Indies 
Duich & Eng. W. Indies 

000 
Independent Indians, not Christians 820,000 


Total Population 
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34,284,000 
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M. Humboldt divides the population, in 
respect of languages, as follows :—Eng- 
fish, 11,297,500; Spanish, 10,174,000 ; In- 
dian, 7,800 000 ; Portuguese, 3,740,000 ; 
French, 1,058,000; Dutch, Danish, Swe- 
dish, and Russian, 214,500. 


UNITED STATES. 


The sudden development of commer- 
cial power in the United States, is unpre- 
cedented in the annals of civilization.— 
Discovered only about 330 years ago, this 
immense territory remained for years the 
abode of savages and beasts: a few wan- 
dering and half-starved hordes possessed 
the land which now supports 10,000,000 
civilized beings. In 1778, the capital of 
this country might be roundly stated at 


THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer; by 
the Rev. S. Saunders. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Seventeen Sermons; by the Rev. H. 
M’Neile. 8vo. 12s. 

Death-Bed Scenes; by the Author of 
“the Evangelical Rambler.”’ 7s. 

Remarks on applying the Funds of the 
Bible Society to the Circulation of such 
Foreign Versions as contain the Apocry- 
pha, where no other Version will be gene- 
rally received. 

Essays and Letters ; by John Kitto ; 
with a Memoir of the Author. 

Six Sermons, preached at Cheltenham, 
by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 3s. 6d. 

Guthrie’s Christian's Great Interest ; 
with an Introductory Essay, by Dr. Chal- 
mers. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Butler’s Analogy ; Essay, by the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Rutherford’s Letters; Essay, by T. 
Erskine, Esq. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

The Christian; by the Rev. Samuel 
Walker, Curate of Truro; Essay, by the 
Rev. C. Simeon, 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Treatise on the Religious Affections ; 
ny Jonathan Edwards; Essay, by the Rev. 

D. Young. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion, a new 
Translation, with a Memoir of his Life; 
by the Rev. E. Craig. 6s. 

The Importance of a full Exhibition of 
Scriptural Truth, a Sermon, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge ; by the 
Rev. T. Webster, M. A. 

The Parish Church; containing the Re- 
ligion of the Britons, the Errors of Pope- 

ry; the Reformation and Revolution; by 
the Rev. T. Wood, A. M. 8vo. 10s. 6. 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon to the Books 
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between two and three millions sterling ; 
in the short period of half a century, this 
sum has been increased to no less an 
amount, it is calculated, than nearly one 
hundred and forty millions. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


In these, now Christian, islands, rapid 
improvements are going on inthe arts of 
civilized life. At Otaheite a sugar manu- 
factory has been established, where sugar 
is made from the native cane. At Eimeo, 
a building desigued tor a cotton manufac- 
tory, has bee n erected ; the machinery for 
spinving and weaving was imported from 
England, aad was to be put in motion by 
water power. Cotton grows spoptaneous- 
ly im abundance. 


of the Old Testament, including the Geo- 
graphical Names and Chaldaic Words in 
Ezra and Daniel. Translated into Eng- 
lish from the German; by Christopher 
Leo. ll. 4s. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Michael's, 
Bath, on the Death of the Rev. John Rich- 
ards, A. M.; by the Rev. James Pears, 
B.C. L. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons; by the Rev. Thomas Frog- 
nell Dibdin, M. A., F. R. S. 8vo. 15s. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. Thomas Rennell, B. D., F. R. S. 8vo. 
12s. 

Sermons on various Subjects ; by the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, B. D., F. A. S. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

Aids to Reflection in the Formation of 
a Manly Character. By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nichols’ Progresses and Entertainments 
of James the First. Part I. 

The Commercial Power of Great Brit- 
_ by the Baron Dupin. 2 vols. Svo. 
ll. 8s. 

Miscellaneous Writings of J. Evelyn. 
Ato. 31. 10s. 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities ; 
by B. H. Malkin, LL. D. and F. 5. A. 
8vo. 12s. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening ; 
R. Morris, F. L. S. 1. 11s. 6d. 

Poems, the early Productious of Wil- 
liam Cowper, now first published. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or Abolitionist’s 
Catechism ; containing a Compendious 
Analysis of Arguments relative to the 
Slave Trade and Negro Slavery. vo. 
2s. 6d. 
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Religious Entelligence. 


PARIS BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting for the formation of a La- 
dies’ Bible Association at Sommieres, as a 
Branch of the Auxiliary Society at Nismes, 
M. Marignan, a small country farmer, 
one of the collectors of the Milhaud Bible 
Association, rose, and in a simple but ve- 
ry feeling and expressive manner deliver- 
ed an address, in which he remarked: 

“I am, gentlemen, but in an bumble 
station: you will excuse me if I do not 
speak with eloquence : it is the love which 
1 have to my religion, that induces me to 
address you on this occasion. M. Borrel, 
the pastor of our church, propesed to me to 
become a collector of a Bible Association, 
and obtain subscribers of one penny week- 
iy, with the design of employing the sums 
raised in the purchase of Bibles and Tes- 
taments ; in order to present them to 
newly-married persons at the celebration 
of their marriage, and also to those poor 
persons who had not the means of pro- 
curing them for themselves. 

“| will not attempt to describe the joy 
which I felt, when this excellent servant 
of Christ offered me this employment. [ 
opened a list of subscriptions, in conjunc- 
tion with my colleagues and friends.— 
Searcely was the first stone of our under- 
taking laid, when a considerable number 
of persons became subscribers, declaring 
themselves happy in being able to co-ope- 
rate in a work so excellent; and we have 
the delightful satisfaction of seeing this 
number increase daily. Thus, our enter- 
prise is as a small grain of mustard-seed 
which we have sown: but if allgPhristian 
churches acted thus, the tree would at- 
tain to its perfect height, and cover with 
its shadow many of our brethren who are 
living without God and without hope in 
the world; and who, destitute of the light 
ef the Gospel, walk according to the 
course of this world and the desires of the 
flesh, not knowing that the goodness of 
God leadeth them to repentance. 

“Many of our brethren, desirous of 
possessing the Book of Books, and not 
having the means of obtaining it, loud] 
call for our assistance. How affecting is 
this spectacle! Shall we be indifferent to 
it? No: we will open our hearts to the 
first of Christian graces—charity ; and 
our continued exertions will, I trust, bring 
multitudes to the obedience of Christ; 


_— 


happy if we may attain that end, without 
at the same time attributing to ourselves 
the glory.” 

After this address, and another deliver- 
ed by a person of the same class, M. Vin- 
cent, pastor of St. Mamert, addressed the 
meeting on the influence of Bible Socie- 
ties, in reference to the religious know!- 
edge which they have already been the 
means of diffusing among the humble: 
classes of society, and added— 

“‘ Experience here comes in to the sup- 
port of argument. It says more upon this 


’ subject than all our discourses. Two men, 


born and brought up in the country, ac- 
customed from their childhood only to the 
laborious employments of agriculture, 
having entered upon no studies whic! 
could enable them to express themselves 
correctly before a large assembly, have 
eagerly accepted a place among the mem- 
bers of the Bible Society. They have 
read and meditated on the holy Scrip- 
tures. By this pious employment, their 
minds have been enlightened—their zeal 
has been excited—their tongues are un- 
loosed—they have become eloquent. You 
have seen it, have heard it, gentle- 
men. They have edified us ; and the sen- 
timents with which their hearts were over- 
flowing, have deeply penetrated our own.” 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter of a missionary at Madagascar. 

“It is with inexpressible joy I inform 
you that I have important and very en- 
couraging information to impart. The mis- 
sion at Madagascar now wears a most plea- 
sing and promising aspect. There are four- 
teen schools established, in which are 
taught about 1,200 children; and, were 
we furnished with sufficient means, ma- 
ny, very many more might be formed, as 
applications for teachers have been made 
from various quarters which we have not, 
as yet, been able to meet, Many of the 
youths in the Royal School have made 
commendable progress in learning; can 
read the Bible with facility ; write a fair 
hand; are far advanced in arithmetic; 


_ and have acquired a general knowledge 


of the principles of the Christian religion. 
Itis from this school that the villages 
have been supplied with teachers. The in- 
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struction of native females is likewise at- 
tended to. Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Griffiths 
have more than 100 under their care. The 
children who have been with them from 
the beginning are become very clever at 
their needle. Messrs. Jones and Griffiths 
have commenced preaching in the native 
language. The number of people who 
attend is considerable. The prejudices 
of the natives are stronger, and their 
superstitious observances more numerous, 
than persons in England are aware of ; 
but, blessed be God, they perceptibly lose 
round.” 

The following is an extract from a re- 
cent letter from another missionary. 

“‘T have the pleasure to inform you, 
that this mission has never worn a more 
promising aspect, than it has since last 
May. ‘The King continues his protection 
to us, and gives us encouragement to la- 
bour with assiduity. We have twenty- 
two schools established since last Apvil, 
under his patronage, in which more than 
2000 children are instructed. Our first 
scholars teach at the different villages ; 
and their ardent pursuit after knowledge, 
and their unceasing assiduity in commu- 
nicating instruction to others affords us 
great satisfaction and encouragement.— 
Those villages that have above eighty 
scholars have tour teachers; two to teach 
every other week by turns, while the oth- 
er two are learning in town; so that they 
are one week learniug and the other 
teaching. ‘The scholars both in town and 


the country have learnt almost the whole 
of a large catechism which J have trans- 


lated, and formed for the use of the 
schools. 

“T have a chapel built annexed to my 
house. Mr. Jones and myself preach by 
turns when we are in town; one in Eng- 
lish, and the other in Malagash. About 
two months ago, Mr. Jones and I com- 
menced visiting the villages where schools 
are established, to preach and catechise : 
we goby turns every Sunday. We have 
thronged congregations on the Sabbath: 
our chapel in town is crowded, and the 
doors and windows lined. We have three 
or four, and sometimes 5,000 hearers in 
town, and often 2 or 3,000 in the coun- 
try, besides the assembling of three or 
four schools. We catecchise them first, 
and then we sing and pray, and preach, 
often in the open air. We ask them to 
repeat what they remember of the sermon, 
and we propose to them any question that 
may occur tous. The talentsthey display 
on these occasions would put many in 
England to the blush. 

«I have translated the Book of Exodus, 
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and the Gospels by Mark and Luke, and 
also part of the Psalms, as far as the 50th, 
and the first three chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. I have also prepared a 
course of plain discourses. Mr. Jones 
has finished translating the Book of Gen- 
esis, and the Gospel by Matthew, and is 
far advanced with the Gospel by John, 
and the Acts, and with the First Book of 
Samuel, &c. He has prepared a series of 
discourses on the work of creation, and is 
also preparing discourses on the Divine 
attributes. Every thing is going on in 
union and peace. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Socicty have issued an “ Appeal to 
the Ladies of the United Kingdom, in be- 
half of the Native Females of British In- 
dia,” from which we copy the following 
passages, most earnestly recommending 
the object to all our readers. 

‘* The deplorable state of ignorance and 
degradation under which females in bea- 
then countries labour has long excited the 
compassion of those Christians who have 
witnessed their situation, and who feel as 
they ought for this branch of the great 
family of man. Several attempts were 
made, froin time to time, to remedy this 
flagrant evil ; but they were not success- 
ful. The prejudices and apprehensions of 
the men and the apathy of the females 
themselves defeated the plans pursued. 

“In the autumn of 1820, a fund was 
raised for the purpose of sending out to 
the Calcutta School-Society a lady duly 
qualified, who would undertake to super- 
intend a school for training native female 
teachers, who might be fixed, after pro- 
per instruction, as school-mistresses in 
suitable stations. On her arrival at Cal- 
cutta, in November 1821, she was greatly 
concerned to find that the Committee of 
the School Society, to whom she had been 
recommended, composed partly of native 
gentlemen, was not at that time prepared 
to engage in any general plan of native- 
female Education. At this juncture, the 
Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, who had for seven- 
teen years been watching every opportu- 
nity of meliorating the condition of the 
heathen, thought that they could perceive, 
among the natives generally, the growth 
of more liberal habits of thinking. They 
devoutly hoped, that the time had arrived, 
when the heathen youths, who had been 
instructed in their schools and had grown 
up to manhood, began to appreciate the 
positive benefits which they had derived 
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from their education; and they trusted that 
the confidence, reposed in themselves by 
the natives, would greatly facilitate their 
plans to impart instruction to the females. 
Under this impression, they undertook to 
provide for the support of Miss Cooke 
(who bas since been married to the Rey. 
Isaac Wilson, one of the Society’s mis- 
sionaries in Calcutta,) and to promote the 
objects of her mission. The result has sur- 
passed their most sanguine expectations. 
in three years, the number of girls under 
instruction, in the society’s schools, in 
Bengal alone, has exceeded 800 ; and that 
number may now be enlarged to a very 
great extent, when adequate funds shall 
be provided—so rapidly is this happy 
change of sentiment in regard to females 
taking place among the natives. 

‘‘With a view to mect the wish of some 
ladies of high consideration in Calcutta, as 
well as the feelings of native gentlemen 
well disposed to promote the education of 
females, the society’s female schools in 
and near Calcutta were, in March of last 
year, placed under the direction of a spe- 
cial institution. (See Christian Observer 
for March, p. 197.) For the present, that 
institution confines its operations to Cal- 
cutta and its more immediate neighbour- 
hood: if it should be deemed expedient, 
it will endeavour to extend its influence 
to other parts of India. Its Church Mis- 
sionary female schools are rapidly increas- 
ing, not only in parts of Bengal beyond 
the present range of the Calcutta Ladies’ 
Society, but in its missions in the South 
of India aud in Ceylon. The Committee 
have madea grant of five hundred pounds 
to the Calcutta Ladies’ Society ; and they 
hope to be enabled, by enlarged contribu- 
tions, effectually to cultivate this new field 
of labour.” 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The last Report states, that there have 
been printed at the depository, during the 
year, 48,550 Bibles and Testaments, in- 
cluding 2000 Spanish Bibles ;—making a 
total in the nine years of the Society’s ex- 
istence of 451,902 Bibles and Testaments, 
and parts of the latter, printed, or other- 
wise obtained by the Society. Stereotype 
plates for a pocket Bible are casting, and 
are expected to be completed by the en- 
suing autumn. There have been issued 
from the depository in the course of the 
year 63,851 Bibles and Testaments, aud 
the Gospels in the Mohawk language ; 
making a total, since the establishment of 
the Society of 372,913 Bibles and Testa- 
meuts, and parts of the latter, exclusive 


of the number issued by the Kentucky 
Bible Society. The managers have been 
recently engaged in contributing to the 
supply of penitentiaries and prisons with 
the Scriptures ; and the troops stationed 
at remote posts of the United States ; 
the army and navy both being now fur- 
nished with Bibles from the same source. 
The managers have granted 500 dollars to 
assist in the translation and publication of 
the Scriptures in same of the languages of 
the native tribes of Peru; one of which 
tribes contains a million of people. Gra- 
tuitous donations of the Scriptures for 
distribution, principally in the new terri- 
tories of the Union, have been made dur- 
ing the yearto the value of 10,447 dol- 
lars. ‘The number of new auxiliaries, re- 
cognized during the year, has been 45— 
making in the whole 452. 

The following simple facts connected 
with the distribution of the Scriptures by 
the Philadelphia Bible Society, shew the 
importance of the Society’s operations. 
The copies adverted to were in the Ger- 
inan language. 

‘‘T have been,” said a poor man, ex- 
pressing his thanks to the distributor,— 
*“ [have been fora long time contriving 
many plans to get a Bible; | have never 
yet been able: at last I saw a notice in 
the paper, that the poor would be sup- 
plied. What a fine thing it is that the 
poor can get Bibles!” ‘I have,” said 
another, “ but one quarter of adollar, but 
I want a Bible badly ; and if that will be 
of any service, I willingly give it.”” It was 
accepted, anda Bible given. The poor 
man went away rejoicing. Another ob- 
served, ‘“‘ Now you see, that the English 
people are friendly to the Germans: if 
they were not, they would not send them 
Bibles.”” Another writes as follows :— 
“ Friend, I wish to inform you that | 
have been so long sick, now more than a 
year, and | want a Bible and cannot pay 
for one. If you would be so good as to 
send me one, | will thank you, and God 
also for it." This note was accompanied 
with 25 cents, which were received and a 
Bible sent. Another said, “he had never 
had a Bible, nor his father before him, nor 
his wife’s father.” 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING EDU. 
CATION AND INDUSTRY LN CAN- 
ADA. 


An institution has been formed under 
this appellation, the object of which is to 
train up teachers, and assist in the estab- 
lishment of schools of industry among 
the Indians and settlers in such parts of 
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the provinces of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada as are destitute of the means of in- 
struction. The reading of the Scriptures, 
and some useful manual labour, are to 
constitute parts of the daily exercise of 
the pupils. 

Mr. Osgood, who has been itinerating 
seventeen years in the provinces of Ca- 
nada, and on the frontiers of the United 
States, distributing Bibles, Testaments, 
and elementary tracts, giving moral and 
religious instruction to the poor, establish- 
ing schools, particularly Sunday schools, 
and setting up small libraries wherever 
practicable, visited England in the year 
1813, under the patronage of the Gover- 
nor inv Chief, Sir George Prevost, and 
collected 1,800/. partly for an asylum for 
the poor, and partly for the instruction of 
orphans and destitute children. Though 
it was thought advisable that the interest 
only of the money should be used, so 
pressing have been the importunities in 
behalf of the poor in Canada, that more 
than half of the original fund has been 
expended, but, it is added, not in vain; 
for, in consequence of this effort, it is 
calculated that more than 2000 children 
have been brought under elementary and 
moral instruction: and assistance has been 
granted to two masters, versed in the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction, who were sent 
out to organize and conduct schools in 
Canada. In these schools a number of 
young men have been qualified to become 
teachers; two of whom are sons of an 
Indian chief. So anxious are some of 
these natives of the forest to receive 
instruction, that one of the chiefs offered 
to give up his own house for a school- 
room, 

Mr. Osgood has again visited this coun- 
trv, bringing with him the most respectable 
testimonials, with a view to obtain funds 
for civ ilizing and christianizing the Cana- 
dian Indians, and training teachers for the 
new settlements, many of which are in a 
most deplorable condition, with regard to 
the means of instruction. The time is 
fast approaching, when these Canadian 
Indians must either be civilized and chris- 
tianized, or extirpated: for their means 
of subsisting by the chace must soon be 
entirely cut off, their reservations being 
almost surrounded by the White people. 

In order effectually to promote the in- 
tended objects, a society has been insti- 
tuted: among the first contributors to 
which are the names of the Earl of Li- 
yerpool, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Bexley, Lord Calthorpe, the Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury, Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P., 
and various clergymen and gentlemen. 


Spanish Translation Society. 


The following gentlemen have agreed to 
take charge of the funds collected, and to 
superintend their application: —Mr. Mort- 
lock, Mr. Hankey, Mr. Allen, Mr. How- 
ard, Mr. Rayner, Mr. Haslope, Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Steven, and Mr. Pellatt.—The trus- 
tees will receive donations for the object ; 
also the following Bankers: Messrs. Han- 
key and Co.,7, Fenchurchstreet; Sir John 
Perring and Co., Cornhill; Sir Peter Pole 
and Co., Bartholomew lane; Messrs. 
Drummond, Charing Cross; Messrs. Lees 
and Co., Lombard street; also Messrs, 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 


SPANISH TRANSLATION SO- 
CIETY. 


We have great satisfaction in recom- 
mending to the notice and patronage of 
our readers this newly formed society, 
the chief object of which is the religious 
improvement of the rapidly augmenting 
population of Spanish America,—of six- 
teen or eighteen millions ef our fellow- 
men, professing Christianity indeed, but 
strangers in a great degree to its real na- 
ture and effects. To communicate to this 
vast population just views of revealed 
truth, must be considered as an object of 
very high interest. The political revolu- 
tion they have recently undergone has 
awakened amongst them a spirit of free 
inquiry, which in its excursive range is 
beginning to be eagerly directed to the 
subject of religion. Should they, how- 
ever, be left to form their ideas of Chris. 
tianity from that exhibition of it which 
alone they have hitherto witnessed, there 
is reason to fear that they will too much 
confound it with the errors, superstitions, 
and corruptions, with which they have un- 
fortunately seen it associated, and thus be 
led to reject it as unworthy of their be- 
lief and acceptance. Such has been the 
result which has attended similar revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe: and such 
is likely to be the result in Spanish Ame- 
rica, without a vigorous and seasonable 
effort to prevent it. 

In this point of view, the most impor- 
tant measure is undoubtly the general 
circulation of the holy Scriptures, as con- 
templated by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; from which the happiest effects 
may be fairly anticipated. But next to 
the holy Scriptures, the exposition of 
Christian truth by works of acknowledged 
excellence, is perhaps the most important 
means that can be employed. And this 
is the design of the present soc iety, which 
proposes to priut in the Spanis! language, 
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and circulate, by sale or otherwise, works 
which shall exhibit genuine Christianity 
to the opening minds of the Spanish Ame- 
ricans—which shall set forth the irrefra- 
gable proofs of its Divine origin ; which 
shall detail the commanding doctrines of 
redemption, in all their simplicity and 
fulness ; which shall shew the indissola- 
ble connexion of those doctrines with pu- 
rity of heart and conduct, and explain and 
enforce the various obligations resulting 
from a Christiag profession. This the 
Society proposes to accomplish either by 
the translation of suitable works of un- 
doubted merit, or by the republication of 
such works already existing in the Span- 
ish language. 

The residence in this country of many 
expatriated Spaniards of greattalents and 
acyuirements, affords at the present mo- 
ment peculiar facilities for such an un- 
dertaking, which it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge, and criminal to neg- 
lect. Other circumstances may be men- 
tioned as affording the strongest encou- 
ragement to the adoption of the proposed 
plan, such as the tolerant spirit which has 
been manifested by the different Govern- 
ments of Spanish America; the reform 
already began in the affairs of the church; 
the rapid extension of education among 
the people; the eager thirst for knowledge 
which has been excited among them; and 
the fact, that ,wherever either the holy 
Scriptures or religious books have been 
accessible, they have been sought for with 
an eagerness, and received with a grati- 
tude, which afford pledges of the most 
important and beneficial results. 

The Society however, though directing 
its views chiefly to Spanish America, 
would by no means overlook the spiritual 
interests of Old Spain, which it is obvious 
may be essentially promoted by the same 
means which are calculated to benefit her 
former dependencies. 

The following extract from a speech of 
Sir James Mackintosh, in the House of 
Commons, gives us a striking idea of the 
general extent and importance of the Spa- 
nish American States. 

“Spanish America reaches on the wes- 
tern coast from the northern point of New- 
California to the utmost limit of cultiva- 
tion towards Cape Horn. On the eastern, 
it extends from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to that of Orinoco; and, after the 
immense exception of Guiana and Brazil, 
from the Rio de la Plata, to the southern 
footsteps of civilized man. The prodigious 
varieties of its elevation exhibit, in the 
same parallel of latitude, all the climates 
and products of the globe. It is the only 


abundant source of the metals justly called 
precious ; the most generally and perma- 
nently useful of all commodities, except 
those which are necessary to the preser- 
vation of human life. It is unequally and 
mostscantily peopled by 16 or 18 millions; 
whose numbers, freedom of industry, and 
security of property, must quadruple in a 
century. Hs length on the Pacific coast 
is equal to that of the whole continent of 
Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It is more ex- 
tensive than the vast possessions of Russia 
or of Great Britain in Asia. ‘The Spanish 
language is spoken over a line of nearly 
6000 miles. ‘Ihe state of Mexico.alone is 
five times larger than European Spain. A 
single communication cut through these 
territories, between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, would bring China 6000 miles nearer 
to Europe; and the Republic of Colum- 
bia, or that of Mexico, may open and 
command that new road for the commerce 
of the world.” 

Subscriptions and donations are receiv- 
ed by the members of the Committee, 
which consists of Lord Calthorpe; the 
Hon. F. Calthorpe; P. Aiken, Esq.; John 
Green, Esq.; Rev. C. Jerram; Rev. W. 
Marshall; Z. Macaulay, Esq.; T. Mar- 
shall, Esq.; John Mortlock, Esq. ; Colo- 
nel ‘Rowan; R. P. Staples, Esq.; G. 
Stokes, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Thorpe; Capt. 
Vernon; Rev. D. Wilson; Rev. Basil 
Woodd ;—by eh ener sg OS Drum- 
mond, Esq., Charing Cross; John P. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., 16, York Place; and by 
the Secretary, Rev. George Lawrence, 
22, Colebrook Row, Islington. 

The Society is already engaged in trans- 
lating and printing Bishop Porteus’s Evi- 
dences, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 
and the first part of Milner’s Church His- 
tory. Translations from the works of 
Archbishop Leighton, Bishop Hall, Bishop 
Hopkins, Bishop Beveridge, Hooker, Bax- 
ter, Witherspoon, Scott, &c. will probably 
follow; together with republications of 
the Initation of Christ, Pascal's Thoughts, 
some of the writings of Nicole, &c., which 
already exist in the Spanish language. 


EPISCOPAL FLOATING CHAPEL 
SOCIETY. 


A society has been formed under the 
above title, the objects and encouraging 
prospects of which are described in the 
following circular. We take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing before our readers 
its powerful claims to public patronage. 
The sanction and liberal assistance pro- 
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mised by Government in aid of the objects 
for which it is instituted, demand the gra- 
titude of all who have at heart the moral 
and religious welfare of our seamen ; and, 
by the blessing of God, the benefit will 
return tenfold to the nation at large, from 
the improved character and habits of that 
long-neglected portion of the community. 
The society has been formed under the 
most respectable sanction, and must com- 
mend itself to all who value our holy reli- 
gion, and the best interests of their fellow- 
creatures. 

“It has long been a subject of regret 
that the variety of benevolent efforts to im- 
prove the moral condition of the lower 
classes in society should have effected so 
little in behalf of seamen; and this indif- 
ference to the discharge of an important 
national and Christian duty has of late 
years been perticularly felt by such as 
were anxious to promote their religious 
instruction in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church. 

““A very superficial acquaintance with 
the moral character of seamen will be 
sufficient to discover that the credit of 
such qualities as generosity and heroism 
is not necessarily associated with the pos- 
session of Christian virtue. It is the mis- 
fortune of these men that they are doomed 
to early, and in too many instances to ha- 
bitual, separation from those opportuni- 
ties of religious improvement which are 
common to society at large; and the effect 
of such privation, combined with the force 
of depraved example, is too frequently a 
habit of indifference and moral insensibil- 
ity, which is not to be corrected by an in- 
fluence so distant and unconnected with 
their situation, as that which is exerted by 
the regular parochial churches. But if 
any thing, in addition to extreme igno- 
rance, were wanting to repress an occa- 
sional inclination among seamen to fre- 
quent the ordinances of public worship in 
the Establishment, it would be the con- 
viction that they do not come within the 
scope of church provisions. A sailor is 
impressed by the belief that he possesses 
no claim to accommodation in a church, 
and he is too frequently the victim of pro- 
fessional vanity, to think of intruding him- 
self in any situation where he cannot es- 
tablish the title of undisputed right. Such 
feelings in the bosom of seataring men 
are powerfully aided by a reluctance to 
expose themselves to the observation and 
fancied contempt of a genteel congrega- 
tion; and the concurrent influence of 
these and similar causes will be sufficient 
to account for the fact, that an average of 
probably not fewer than ten thousand sea- 
men in the Thames alone will not, in or- 
dinary cases, present two hundred in at- 
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tendance upon the national forms of wor- 
ship. 

“This apathy and misconception can 
only be overcome by an arrangement 
which shall carry the principles and the 
ritual of the Church of England to our 
seamen in a shape calculated to awaken 
attention, and accommodate the ordinan- 
ces of public worship to their professional 
condition, their stated habits, and even 
their prejudices. 

‘This has been attempted in the case 
of other denominations ; and a number of 
zealous individuals, acting under the in- 
fluence of a religious concern for the spi- 
ritual improvement of seamen, have suc- 
ceeded with the establishment of Floating 
Chapels in several of the principal ports. 
The result of the experiment has, in most 
instances, surpassed reasonable expecta- 
tion, affording satisfactory evidence, that 
there is nothing repellant to the seamen 
in the sanctities of congregational devo- 
tion, and that these interesting, but ne- 
glected objects may be collected in atten 
dance upon religious worship with p.oba- 
bly greater facility than any other class 
of the community. 

“‘ Having ascertained the peculiar adap- 
tation of such institutions to the end in 
view, it was proposed to constitute an 
‘Episcopal Floating Chapel Society,’ for 
the object of promoting their establish- 
ment in connexion with the Church of 
England. Lord Melville, upon the part 
of his Majesty’s Government, has most 
liberally promised the grant of as many 
vessels as may be required jor the princi- 
pal ports of the empire, including the ex- 
pense of alteration and outfit necessary to 
accommodate them to purposes of congre- 
gational worship. Nor will the bounty of 
Government be restricted to the donation 
and equipment of the necessary vessels ; 
it is intended to comprehend the salary of 
clergymen regularly approved by the bi- 
shops, in those particular cases where the 
want of means, or other circumstances of 
a local nature, may render it desirable 
that the Admiralty should undertake the 
appointment. 

‘** The design has also met with the ap- 
probation and concurrence of several dis- 
tinguished prelates, who have already fa. 
voured its a;plication to their respective 
dioceses ; and the committee have every 
reason to believe that the same liberal and 
satisfactory arrangement, as it respects 
the appointment of the clergymen, will be 
effected in every port to which it may be 
necessary to extend the provision. The 
chapels will be granted by Government to 
gentlemen, or societies, appointed on be- 
half of particular ports to present the ap- 
plication; and it is proposed that they 
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shall severally be placed under the direc- 
tion of the local committee, which is to 
charge itself with the responsibility of the 
superintendance, the provision of the cler- 
gyman’s salary, and whatever may be es- 
sential to the promotion of the general 
design. 

‘ An object intimately connected with 
the religious improvement of seamen, is 
the care and instruction of apprentices ; 
and the same provision which afforded the 
advantages of a chapel to the one, would 
supply the accommodation of a school to 
the other. In seminaries so intimately 
connected with the profession, the juve- 
nile part of its members might be collect- 
ed from those scenes of depravity and vi- 


cious example where they are ordinarily 
scattered during the continuance of their 
vessels in port, and introduced to such an 
acquaintance with the principles of the 
Christian religion, and the elements of 
practical navigation, as should constitute 
the foundation of a moral worth and nau- 
tical superiority honourable to the indi- 
viduals and beneficial to the country. A 
lending library, and depository for the 
Scriptures, Prayer-books, Homilies, and 
judiciously selected Tr: acts, might also be 
annexed to each chapel, and piaced under 
the direction of the clergyman, who must 
in every case be appointed with the ap- 
probation of the bishop of the diocese,” 





View of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


PonrtuGaL, &c.—This country may now 
be added to the list of those which have 
begun to imitate the enlarged policy of 
(;reat Britain with regard to restrictions 
oncommerce. A duty of thirty per cent. 
has been imposed in place of prohibitory 
imposts on a multitude of articles; and 
the export duty on wine is reduced to one 
half. The edict states, that however ben- 
eticial the old laws might be when enact- 
ed, they are quite incompatible with the 
exigencies of modern times. We scarce- 
jy know an instance in history, in which 
~ound principle has - had a more striking 
triuiaph over ignorance, prejudice, and 
inistaken self-interest, than in the intro- 
duction of this new system of commercial 
policy. which must soon become the set- 
iled code of nations. We rejoice at the 
change on higher grounds also than mere 
fiscal considerations ; tor the new system 
has a tendency to bind together the whole 
world in the ties of brotherhood, render- 
ing them inuiually dependent and obliged, 
opening new facilities for the promotion 
of knowledge, civilization, and the arts 
which contribute to the well-being of indi- 
viduals and nations; giving new currency 
tv the circulation of the sacred Scriptures, 
aud promoting the uuiversal study of 
those sacred oracles; and cutting off ma- 
ny of the sources of war and disunion, by 
making it the mutual interest of all parties 
to live at peace. Great Britain has be- 

un the system (and we hope before long 


will be able to complete it in some impor- 
tant branches yet untouched). In the 
mean time, let British Christians avail 
themselves of the advantages which it af- 
fords for extending as far as possible to 
the whole world the blessings which they 
themselves enjoy. We perceive with great 
delight that a desire to do so is widely 
prevalent. Wetmay mention another in- 
stance of it in the formation of a society 
(see our Religious Intelligence, page 455) 
for translating and circulating valuable 
religious works in the Spanish language, 
more immediately with reference to the 
wants of Spanish America. We however 
allude to it under the present head, as 
these new facilities, and others which may 
be hoped for, are materially connected 
with those liberal views of international 
interest which the Portuguese edict shews 
to be rapidly gaining ground throughout 
the community of nations. Considering 
the vast number of foreign vessels which 
visit, and are likely still more to visit, our 
own ports, in consequence of the new sys- 
tem, it might perhaps be useful if a socie- 
ty or board were formed expressly for de- 
vising, and carrying into efiect in the 
most judicious manner, the best plans for 
the religious welfare of our foreign visit- 
ors of all nations, according to their vari- 
ous wants and prejudices which ought of 
course to be consulted and respected. In- 
dividual societies are already laudably 
and usefully engaged in the object; and 
all the needful apparatus and machinery, 
so to speak, might be derived at compa- 
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ratively little expense or inconvenience 
from existing sources; but a Board di- 
recting its whole attention to this one 
point, with agents suitably qualified, un- 
derstanding the habits, languages, and 
creeds of difflerent nations, and corres- 
ponding with our Bible, Missionary, Edu- 
cational, Marine, and other charitable 
societies, might be able to act with greater 
effect than individual institutions, though 
by no means to their exclusion ; and the 
good thus effected in this country, asa 
central point, would radiate on every side 
throughout the world. 


Greece.—The recent reports from 
Greece confirm the accounts of the suc- 
cess of the Egyptian army at Navarino, 
and the progress of the Turks in the Mo- 
rea, balanced however by a defeat of the 
invading fleets. If these partial reverses 
should teach the patriots the useful lesson 
of the necessity of merging their mutual 
differences, and postponing the settlement 
of their respective pretensions till they 
have achieved their common freedom, it 
were well. It augurs favourably that Co- 
locotroni and his companions in exile have 
been recalled, and are now fighting the 
battles of their country. 


Unitep Strates.—The differences be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States 
comprehended in the American Union, 
which have been thought to threaten fu- 
ture disruption, seem to be becoming 
more serious than at any former period. 
The chief source of diflerence is that foul 
stain on national! honour, slavery, of which 
the slave states exultingly and most of- 
fensively make their boast. The contest 
between the New-England States,strength- 
ened by the friends of humanity and reli- 
gion generally throughout the Union, and 
the slave-lholders in the South and West, 
is an exact counterpart to that which is 
taking place between the legislature, and 
government, and people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and their foreign dependen- 
cies in the West Indies. A committee of 
the state legislature of Georgia have 
drawn up a parliamentary report which 
can only be matched by the official mani- 
festoes of our own islands. They talk of 
the “‘snivelling insinuations” urged against 
them; and recommend “their northern 
brethren to bask in their own self-right- 
eousness and elysium.” They then ex- 
claim, “ As Athens, as Sparta, as Rome 
was, so will we be! They held slaves, we 
will hold them ;"’ that is, We like them, 
will be heathens, and not Christians : pro- 
fessed imitators of three states, the first 
of which was one of the most profligately 
licentious,—the second the most barba- 
rous, brutal, and inhuman,—the third the 
most unjust, tyrannical, and sanguinary, 
of all whose names and atrocities have 
blotted the page of history. Yet these 
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Georgian legislators, after their pagan 
protest, affect to quote Scripture to their 
purpose, and te look up to the Great Au 

thor of justice and of mercy to smile ap- 
provingly upon that most audacious out- 
rage on his laws, which is involved in the 
mamtenance of slavery. ‘ In the simpli- 
city,” say they, ‘of patriarchal govern- 
ment, we would remain master and ser- 
vant,” (are the committee, then, after all, 
secretly ashamed of the odious sound of 
SLAVE!) “‘under our own vine and fig- 
tree,” (a most suicidal allusion; see the 
passage, Micah iv., which describes a 
scene of peace and huinanity, when swords 
shall become ploughshares, and “ every 

man,” slaves as well as others, shall sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree, “ none 
daring to make him afraid ;” and when 
those who are now so driven out, and af- 
flicted, and cast off, shall be made “a 
strong nation,”’) ‘‘ and confide for safety 
upon Him who, of old time looked down 
upon this state of things without wrath ;" 
a palpable misstatement, for the Bible is 
full of denunciations against this and ev- 
ery other species of oppression ; and it is 
expressly said, Jeremiah xxxiv. 17., in re- 
ference to this very subject. ‘* Thus saith 
the Lord, Because ye have not hearkened 
unto me in proclaiming liberty every one 
to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbour, behold I will proclaim a lib- 
erty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, 
to the pestilence, and to the famine.” 
So far from the Almighty “ looking down 
upon this state of things without wrath,” 
he provided means for its instant amelio- 
ration, and for its ultimate extinction, un- 
der the influence of our mild and holy re- 
ligion—the most perfect contrast to the 
codes of “‘ Athens, and Sparta, and Rome.” 
The allusion to the patriarchal ages is 
quite absurd : there is something far more 
like it among the “ savage Indians,”’ with 
whom the Georgians are at perpetual war, 
than among themselves; but whatever it 
might be, it was at least such a system of 
comparative mildness and mutual con- 
fidence that the master felt no scruple in 
putting arms into the hands of his “slave ;"’ 
(see Genesis xiv. 14, xxxii. 6, xxxiii. 1) ; 
and in some instances, under the ancient 
slave-system, he even gave his daughter 
in marriage to his slave, (see for example 
1 Chron. ii. 34, 35). Is any thing like 
this the state of things in the South-west- 
ern parts of the Union, or in the British 
slave-colonies ? Would the patriarchs of 
our plantations feel secure in the volun- 
teer arms of their primeval servants 
against an army of freeinen’? The people 
of the free states of America have nothing 
to fear from their “ brethren” of the south, 
till slavery ceases to pollute their soil; 
and whenever that happy event takes 
place, they will be too much “ brethren” 
in truth and in mutual interest to render 
war either just or necessary 
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460 Domestic—Answers to Correspondents. 


DOMESTIC. 

The session of Parliament closed on the 
6th. The speech, delivered by Commis- 
sioners, was very brief,'stating the contin- 
uance of peace with foreign powers, the 
improved and tranquil condition of Ire- 
land, a hope that the Burmese war might 
be speedily and satisfactorily terminated, 
and a congratulation upon the late enact- 
ments relative to commerce.—The session 
has produced many highly beneficial sta- 
tutes; and has been characterised by a 
remarkable and most pleasing unanimity 
on some of the most important measures 
(on a few there has been an unusual 
warmth of debate) between the leading 
parties in Parliament. The commercial 
and colonial regulations, so far as they 
go, have elicited the eulogies of the Oppo- 
sition ; and Mr. Peel’s Jury Bill is such a 
liberal concession of power in the execu- 
tive branch, for the sake of justice and the 
public good, as does the greatest honour 
to the admistration that planned and pro- 
moted it. We may have an opportunity 
uf noticing the chief provisions of this and 


some other recent acts, and also some of 
the interesting reports laid before both 
Houses, in future Numbers, now that the 
pressure of parliamentary topics has sub- 
sided. One of the most litigated enact- 
ments of the session, the act more imme- 
diately framed for suppressing the Catho- 
lic Association in Ireland, is likely to 
prove a nullity; Mr. O’Connell and his 
friends having formed a new board, in 
such a manner as they consider will le- 
gally evade its provisions. —One of the 
last acts of the session was an excellent 
measure for adjusting the mutual rights 
of masters and workmen, by continuing 
the permission for workmen to combine as 
they please, for their own interest, but to 
prohibit their molesting their companions 
who may not choose to conform to their 
regulations. 

The last dispatches from India give 
very favourable accounts of the progress 
of the Burmese war. Assam has submit- 
ted to our arms, and the people of Pegu 
seem inclined to join us. The causes of 
the war are still an enigma to the public. 
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Mites ; are under consideration. 


The passage sent by 4 from Montesquieu has already appeared in our pages. It is 
strange that our correspondent should not have perceived that the sarcastic Baron 


was writing ironically. 


Our American (U. S.) friends do not seem to be aware that, owing to the different 


regulations of the Post-offices of the two countries, we cannot correspond with 
them on reciprocal terms. They can send a considerable packet to every part of 
the Union at a very trifling charge ; and are not aware that, for every letter we remit 
to them, we pay, on putting it into the Post-office, 2s. 2d. if single, 4s. 4d. if double, 
and so on for every additional inclosure. Two or three letters, addressed by us 
by desire to American gentlemen in London, and containing papers inclosed, have 
been returned to us with the postage, the parties not being known, or having left 
this country; and we did not think that our correspondents wished us to burden 
ourselves with an onerous export pestage to forward them to the United States. On 
the other hand, their communications to us, even when intended, as they usually 
are, to be free, come often very heavily laden with inland carriage or postage. ‘Lhis 
very month, the number and names of the students, &c. at the Presbyterian semi- 
nary at Philadelphia, with an accompanying paper, cost us a heavy postage; and 
four newspapers just received from New York, with the request of the editor to 
exchange publications, were charged with a postage of 11. 5s.4d., whereas the 
whole charge of his paper for a year is but three dollars. In several cases, an U. S. 
report, pamphlet, or sermon, cost us several times what we could order it for at an 
American bookseller’s in London. We enter into these trifling details, only for 
the purpose of requesting our United States’ friends not to impute our silence to 
neglect of their favours: and to accept this notice, that we have been obliged to 
direct our publishers to decline receiving packets, unless delivered at their “ store’ 
tree of these incumbrances. 
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